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Preface 


A bitter ideological struggle is being wag¬ 
ed over the name of William Edward 
Burghardt Du Bois, an outstanding scientist 
and public leader, America’s foster-child 
and Africa’s adopted son. In this struggle, 
the students of Africa are on the side of 
those who want Du Bois’s ideas to help men 
build a new life, to unite the peoples, to 
have his legacy used for the benefit of the 
forces fighting for peace, democracy and so¬ 
cialism. That is what Du Bois himself always 
strove to do. 

It is not at all surprising that his name 
has now and again produced a clash of 
something like diametrically opposite ideas, 
and this is perhaps inevitable, considering 
that his was a personality of many facets 
and great complexity. He was an impas¬ 
sioned champion of Negro rights in the 
USA, a man whose activity largely stimu¬ 
lated the development of the anti-imperia- 



list and anti-colonial struggle in the United 
States and Africa. He was a prominent par¬ 
ticipant in the movement for peace and 
friendship among nations, and an outstand¬ 
ing philosopher, historian, and sociologist. 
He was, in addition, a gifted writer. Such 
was the man Du Bois. 

Till his dying day he was a seeker, and 
what is most important, a successful seeker. 
Many are those who seek, hut few are they 
who find. That is why his ideas should be 
judged not by the period of quest but by 
the results of his finds, by his views in their 
final shape. Any other approach would mean 
disrespect for the man himself, and for his 
75-year struggle. 

Du Bois remained a fighter at every stage 
of his activity. All his life he strove to trans¬ 
late his ideas into reality and to help in the 
revolutionary transformation of reality. 

He started on his scientific and public 
career with a study of the history of the 
slave-trade: in 1896 he published his first 
book—T he Suppression of the African Slave 
Trade to the United States of America, 
1638 - 1870 . 

At the time, Du Bois had no idea that 
Marx had classified the slave-trade and 
slavery as economic categories, but in his 
book he concentrated on their socio-econo¬ 
mic aspects. 

He continued this line of research in his 
book, John Brown, which was published in 
1909. In it he did not confine himself to a 
biography of his hero. He saw John Brown 
as the harbinger of the revolution which 
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forcibly put an end to the slave-holding 
system in the United States. 

The Virginia uprising of 1859 became the 
starting point for his research into many 
important questions in the country’s history, 
notably for a definition of the real role of 
Afro-Americans in the development of the 
United States, and their place in the de¬ 
mocratic movement of the American people. 

Let us recalll that Marx believed the libe¬ 
ration movement of the black slaves in the 
United States to be a “great event.” 

Du Bois’s next book, Black Reconstruction 
in America, 1860 - 1880 , (1935), which con¬ 
tinued the same line of inquiry, provided 
fresh confirmation for many ideas which 
Marx, the founder of scientific socialism, ex¬ 
pressed on the 1861-1865 Civil War. 

It should be noted that in this period of 
his work, Du Bois was inclined to overrate 
the racial element in human relations, and 
failed to give due attention to class anta¬ 
gonisms, above all the contradiction between 
labour and capital in 19th-century capitalist 
America. There is evidence that both in 
John Brown and in Black Reconstruction in 
America he exaggerated the role of religious 
factors in the liberation movement. 

However, none of this warrants the dis¬ 
torted reading now given to his main ideas 
by some “theorists” who seek to show that 
Du Bois strove for the isolated development 
of the black race. This is, in fact, being 
said about the man who wrote back in 1900: 
“I believe all men to be brothers, regard- 
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less of whether they are black, brown or 
white.” 

Du Bois never preached the superiority 
of one race over another—that was totally 
alien to his scientific and humanistic ideal. 
He wrote: “The doctrine of racial equality 
does not interfere with individual liberty: 
rather it fulfills it. And of all the various cri¬ 
teria of which masses of men have in the past 
been prejudged and classified, that of the 
colour of the skin and texture of the hair, 
is surely the most adventitious and idiotic.” 

He was never an advocate of “racial 
peace” at the expense of the Afro-Ame¬ 
ricans. That is just why when, with the 
entry of the USA into its imperialist stage 
of development, there was a step-up in 
white racist activity, on the one hand, and 
a spread of the ideas—racist and capitula¬ 
tionist—of Booker Washington and Marcus 
Garvey in the Negro movement itself, on 
the other, Du Bois delivered a heavy and 
most effective blow at both of them. 

For all the superficial distinctions between 
these two trends, they had one thing in com¬ 
mon: both distracted the attention of the 
Afro-Americans from the struggle for their 
political, civil and social rights. While 
Booker Washington preached service for 
the whites as the main mission of the Negro 
population of the USA, Garvey’s “Back to 
Africa” slogan also implied at best a pas¬ 
sive resistance to the white supremacist of¬ 
fensive. 

Du Bois was quite aware of the danger 
these theories carried, and resolutely fought 
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them, chiefly on the strength of his own 
deep conviction that black as well as white 
Americans had an equal right to take part 
in every sphere of US life. He wrote: “Once 
for all, let us realise that we are Americans, 
that we were brought here with the earliest 
settlers... It is absurd to talk of a return 
to Africa, merely because that was our home 
300 years ago, as it would be to expect the 
members of the Caucasian race to return to 
the vastness of the Caucasus Mountains from 
which, it is reputed, they sprang.” 

His views were summed up in a resolu¬ 
tion of the Niagara Movement, which was 
set up during his fight against Booker Wa¬ 
shington. It says, in part: “We will not be 
satisfied to take one jot or little less than 
our full manhood rights... The battle we 
wage is not for ourselves alone, but for all 
true Americans.” 

Du Bois began his scientific and public 
career as a fighter for US Negro equal 
rights, but the logic of this struggle and the 
logic of historical development, in which he 
took part and which he witnessed—develop¬ 
ment as capitalism moved into its imperialist 
stage—led him up to the need considerably 
to widen its sphere. That was the start of 
his participation in the fight against colo¬ 
nialism, and of his in-depth study of Af¬ 
rican problems proper. The outcome of this 
was his book, T he World, and Africa, (1947): 
an inquiry into the part which Africa has 
played in world history; its enlarged 
edition was published in 1959. In it Du 
Bois exposed the efforts to ignore Africa’s 
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contribution to the common treasure-house 
of world civilisation. He wrote: “I shall try 
not to exaggerate this thread of African 
history in the world development, but I shall 
insist equally that it be not ignored.” 

Today, with the benefit of our scientific 
knowledge, it is not hard to find in this 
work some doubtful opinions and inac¬ 
curacies, but this cannot invalidate its impor¬ 
tance as one of the first, fullest and best 
argumented essays in reconstructing the 
historical truth about Africa. It is safe to 
say that this book has played an important 
part in shaping national awareness among 
many fighters for Africa’s liberation from 
the colonial regime, and for its independence. 

Du Bois did not confine himself to purely 
scientific work and puhlicistic writings. It 
was he who sparked off and organised the 
mass Pan-African movement, which has had 
an important part to play in preparing the 
political and moral prerequisites for the 
liberation of the African continent. This 
movement has passed through several quite 
definite stages. At first it was more an 
Afro-American than an African movement, 
bringing together a small circle of Ame¬ 
rican Negroes, Antilleans and a handful of 
African intellectuals fighting against racial 
discrimination. But as it developed, under 
the impact of the changes in the world, the 
Pan-African movement became increasingly 
African. Pan-Africanism had played an im¬ 
portant part in Africa’s liberation from the 
colonial regime, and handed over its cause 
to the present-day movement for African 
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unity, which now has its embodiment 
in the Organisation of African Unity 
(OAU). One may already discern the con¬ 
tours of the next stage, which is yet hard to 
achieve, that of regional integration, initial¬ 
ly economic and then perhaps political as 
well. Finally, in the distant future, the 
fighters for African unity see their continent 
united in one democratic, progressive state. 
The lofty ideals of African unity promote the 
anti-imperialist struggle and the social 
emancipation of peoples. 

Du Bois always had in mind the future 
of the world, mankind’s historical destinies. 
Over a period of many years he observed 
and evaluated historical events, gradually 
building up the conviction that socialism 
alone can satisfy the hopes and aspirations 
of hundreds of millions of ordinary men. 
He wrote: “Africa has no choice between 
private Capitalism and Socialism. The 
whole world, including Capitalist countries, 
is moving towards Socialism, inevitably, 
inexorably... you cannot choose between 
Socialism and Private Gapitalism because 
Private ownership of capital is doomed.” It 
was a logical step in his long spiritual evolu¬ 
tion when he joined the Communist Party 
at the close of his life. 

Politician and scholar of considerable 
stature, Du Bois came to realise, ever 
more clearly in the last few decades 
of his life, that the main revolutionary for¬ 
ces of our epoch had common historical 
tasks, and consistently fought for unity and 
against any division of men by race or other 
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feature. He clearly saw the crucial impor¬ 
tance of the socialist community and the 
Soviet Union for the progress of all nations. 

On many occasions, Du Bois remarked 
on the great positive role of the USSR’s 
stand for the advance of the national-libera¬ 
tion movement throughout the world. He 
valued the friendship of the Soviet Union 
and the independent African states, and did 
a great deal to strengthen it. His interna¬ 
tionalist activity was fittingly crowned with 
the award of the International Lenin Prize, 
“For the Promotion of Peace Among Na¬ 
tions.” 

He saw the peaceful coexistence of states 
with different social systems as the only pos¬ 
sibility of avoiding a world wide nuclear 
holocaust. Accepting the International Lenin 
Prize in 1959, he stressed: “We ourselves 
will understand in the future and will con¬ 
vey to our children the idea that whereas 
in the past progress was associated with the 
use of force, it is no longer necessary today. 
Rather shall we more readily recall that 
negotiations, compromises and cooperation 
will give the nations a better peace.” 

At the same time it is common knowledge 
that Du Bois attacked with scorn and indig¬ 
nation every form of colonial oppression, 
and urged support for the liberation strug¬ 
gle of the peoples. He did not live to see 
the blatant aggression of US imperialism 
against the people of Vietnam, but there can 
be no doubt that he would have sided with 
those who are resolutely protesting against 
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this “dirty war.” Nor is there any doubt 
that he would have given resolute support 
for the Vietnamese people’s heroic strug¬ 
gle for their freedom, for their right to 
decide their own affairs. 

Du Bois was a prominent figure, and a 
complex personality. It would not be right 
to depict his way in life, his spiritual evolu¬ 
tion above all, as a straight line running 
impassively from start to finish. In his life 
there were departures and zigzags, but 
despite all the difficulties he preserved 
a profound historical optimism, the tempera¬ 
ment of a fighter and an unbending faith in 
Man, in his reason and his capacity to over¬ 
come every obstacle and build a truly human 
society. 

Recognising the great part Du Bois’s 
views have played and continue to play 
in the struggle against racism and imperia¬ 
lism, the Africa Institute of the USSR Aca¬ 
demy of Sciences has prepared this collec¬ 
tion. Its contributors are members of the 
Institute and of other Soviet research in¬ 
stitutions, as well as African and Soviet 
public figures: S. Yu. Abramova, N. I. Vy¬ 
sotskaya, L. O. Golden, A. A. Gromyko, 
J. Jackson, M. Diop, N. A. Yerofeyev, 
R. F. Ivanov, A. A. Kartsev, I. T. Kata- 
goshchina, M. I. Kotov, L. R. Kletsky, 
L. Ye. Kubbel, and V. G. Solodovnikov. 
The list of principal dates in the life 
and work of Dr. Du Bois was compiled by 
Yu. Kamotsky. 

The purpose of this book is to present in 
popular form the most important aspects of 
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the many-sided activity of Dr. Du Bois, and 
to show his real place in the ideological 
struggle today. 


G. B. STARUSHENKO Dr. Sc. (Jur.), 
Deputy Director 
Africa Institute 




Outstanding Peace Fighter 


When on August 27, 1963, William Du Bois 
died at the age of 96 in Accra, the capital of 
Ghana, these words from his spiritual testament 
were read out over his remains: “Men will always 
strive for a more respectable, varied and abun¬ 
dant life. Death means losing faith in this truth. 
If I have succeeded in doing some good it will 
live long and will justify my existence, and what 
I may have done ill or have failed to complete 
here and now will be entrusted to others over 
the years so that they may finish what has been 
started and do it perhaps better than I have done. 
I never expected applause in my lifetime; world 
peace will be my applause.” * 

This purposeful look into the future best of 
all epitomises the image of Du Bois, who will 
be long remembered not only for his historical 
and social researches, not only for his novels and 
poems, but above all for his tireless fight for 
peace. 

Men of good will pay him a tribute of pro¬ 
found respect and gratitude for his noble contribu- 


* Retranslated from Russian. 
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tion to the struggle against imperialism and co¬ 
lonialism, against aggression and war, and for 
mankind’s progress and prosperity. 

Over a period of many years I met Du Bois 
on many occasions, when as a guest of the Soviet 
peace fighters he came to the Soviet Union, and 
I had the privilege of discussing many questions 
with him. I shall never forget my meetings with 
him. In his works Du Bois gave much attention 
to the problems of war and peace and the solida¬ 
rity of nations. He not only formulated these 
problems but also worked actively in the World 
Peace Movement. 

One entry in his early diary says: “Whatever 
the truth may be I shall seek it—neither heaven, 
nor hell, nor God, nor even the devil will divert 
me from this quest till my dying day.” 

At the time, Du Bois wanted to be no more 
than a writer. He was a young man of great pro¬ 
mise. But he was a Negro, and concern for his 
people’s destiny demanded that he should leave 
the realm of pure literature and face the world 
of lynchings and discrimination. 

With the benefit of hindsight we clearly see 
that the paths of many Americans ran into na¬ 
tional and social dead-ends. They were many, but 
Du Bois was not among them. He was the first— 
half a century ago—to declare that the white and 
the black workers had a common interest, and 
that it was the working class, with a knowledge 
of life and the bitterness of struggle, that would 
constantly yield up real leaders of vision untaint¬ 
ed by egoism. During the first imperialist war, Du 
Bois—socialist and internationalist—wrote in the 
journal The Crisis, which he edited, to assert and 
stand up for the idea that freedom and peace were 
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indivisible. He remained true to these ideals 
throughout his life. 

Du Bois, one of of those who started the active 
struggle of the American Negroes for true equality, 
was justly called “the father of African freedom.” 
With the logic of the scientist, and the passion 
of the poet, day in day out, over the months and 
years, untill his dying day, he maintained that 
the national-liberation movement and the strug¬ 
gle for peace were indivisible. 

This aspect of his outlook must be specially 
emphasised because even today some people have 
been trying, in the teeth of the facts, to present 
Du Bois as a coloured racist who gave priority 
to the problem of racial emancipation to the 
detriment of all other social problems, includ¬ 
ing the struggle for peace. 

Everyone knows that Dr. Du Bois was an active 
participant in the world peace movement since 
it emerged. He was a delegate to the First Peace 
Congress in Paris in 1949, and was elected mem¬ 
ber of the World Peace Council at the Second 
World Peace Congress in Warsaw in 1950. 

In 1951, legal proceedings were started 
against him as chairman of the Information Cent¬ 
re of Peace Fighters in New York: he was accus¬ 
ed of high treason and despite his great age was 
set to jail. The US authorities were forced to 
exonerate and release him after resolute protests 
by the world public. 

What lay behind the US reactionary harass¬ 
ment of Du Bois, a man who has been compared 
with writers like Browning, Twain and Shaw, 
with scientists like Leonardo da Vinci and 
Einstein, and political leaders like Franklin and 
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Jefferson? The only answer is his unbending and 
consistent struggle against the threat of atomic 
war, and for general disarmament. Suffice it to 
say that, with all US peace champions being sava¬ 
gely persecuted, the Information Centre headed by 
Du Bois collected 2.5 million signatures for the 
Stockholm Appeal. Du Bois personally went out 
to collect signatures for the Appeal, which called 
for a ban on atomic weapons. That is only one 
of the many facts which characterise Du Bois 
as a fighter for peace, whose activity was mark¬ 
ed by the award of the International Peace Prize 
in 1952, and of the International Lenin Prize, 
“For the Promotion of Peace Among Nations”, 
in 1959. 

Du Bois also actively campaigned in support of 
the USSR’s proposals for general, complete and 
controlled disarmament, which were submitted 
for consideration by the United Nations. 

In fighting for peace, Du Bois always emphasis¬ 
ed that only in peace and with the two systems 
coexisting, only in cooperation with the socialist 
nations and with their support could the peoples 
of Africa heal the grave wounds inflicted on them 
by the colonialists. 

In his younger years, Du Bois was a pacifist. 
During the Versailles Peace Conference, for in¬ 
stance, he made a personal appeal to President 
Wilson urging an end to the colonial system 
which was fraught with the threat of more wars. 
There was no reply. As a consultant at the inau¬ 
gural UN session at San Francisco in 1945, Du Bois 
urged Dulles, in a personal talk, to put an end 
to the ignominy and menace of colonialism. 

In the very early postwar years, Du Bois came 
fully to realise that only the existence of the Soviet 
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Union and the socialist camp enabled the world 
peace movement to have real meaning and exer¬ 
cise influence on the course of history. 

Du Bois always spoke of the great sympathy 
the oppressed peoples and the Negro people of 
America had for the Soviet people. As a guest of 
the Soviet Peace Committee he emphasised on 
every occasion the great importance he attached 
to the extension of ties between American and 
Soviet peace fighters. He displayed readiness 
most actively to promote these contacts and ties. 

As a member of the World Peace Council, he 
put a high value on this organisation, the move¬ 
ment’s militant centre, and worked to enhance its 
prestige. His many messages to the World Peace 
Council are well known. When his passport was 
withdrawn by the US Government decision, he 
was deprived of the possibility of attending the 
Council’s sessions and the World Peace congres¬ 
ses, but he continued to take a keen interest in 
the activity of the World Peace Council and re¬ 
ports of the peace fighters’ successes in the various 
countries, constantly sending in proposals on how 
to make the peace movement more popular and 
more representative. 

Recalling his trip to Paris to attend the First 
World Peace Council, and his great friendship 
with Paul Robeson, Du Bois once told Soviet 
peace fighters: “This was in Paris in 1949, at the 
grand meeting in defence of peace throughout the 
world. The Pleyel Palace was packed with 2,000 
men and women from every part of the world. 
Robeson walked in with hurried step, majestic 
in his towering height, but tired out after a tour 
of the whole of Europe. The audience stood as 
a man, and the walls reverberated to the ap- 
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plause. Robeson said that his people wanted peace 
and would never fight against the Soviet Union.” 

The life of Du Bois was long and constructive: 
he did much to ease the lot of the oppressed 
peoples throughout the world, notably of his own 
Negro people in America, and to inspire them 
to struggle for liberation. He lived to see the 
day the US Negroes rose up in resolute struggle 
for their rights, and the scope of their action is 
evidence that for them there is no turning back. 

It is not true to say that Du Bois always trod 
the straight path, that he had never erred, that 
he had never been wrong on this or that issue. 
He was always the first to admit his mistakes. 

No one can denigrate Du Bois’s good name, no 
one can distort his stand in the struggle for peace, 
and against the imperialist aggressors. He will 
always remain in the memory of the peoples an 
outstanding fighter for world peace, for the hap¬ 
piness and progress of all mankind, a true friend 
of the Soviet people. 

Peace fighters in all countries will achieve by 
their tireless struggle against the threat of 
nuclear war, and against the forces of impe¬ 
rialism and neocolonialism what he had seen as 
a vision all his life: they will bring about the 
triumph of peace throughout the world. This will 
be his best reward, the realisation of the dream 
of which he spoke in his testament. It will be 
the best memorial to this outstanding fighter for 
peace. 


M. I. K070V, 
Executive Secretary 
Soviet Peace Committee 








Du Bois and the Soviet Union 


The Great October Socialist Revolution has 
played a great part not only in the destinies of 
nations but also in the lives of leading scientists, 
writers, and artists, whom it has helped to find 
their place in society, and armed with the most 
advanced ideas of the epoch. Its beneficial effects 
were felt by William Du Bois, a great American, 
a vigorous peace fighter, and an implacable op¬ 
ponent of imperialism, capitalism and racism. 

When the October Revolution took place, Du 
Bois was already a mature man, getting on for 
50, a prominent scholar and public leader, 
an outstanding fighter against racial discri¬ 
mination in the USA, and one of the leading 
organisers of and participants in the Pan-African 
movement. In his wide-ranging efforts, as 
he himself admitted, up until the 1920s he was 
convinced that sociology could pave the way for 
social reform. He wrote: “From 1910 to 1920, I 
had followed sociology as the path to social re¬ 
form and social uplift as a result of scientific in¬ 
vestigation. .His idealistic views at the time 
were due to the fact that while he had received 
a splendid education he had not gained any 
knowledge of Marxism. Only after the October 
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Revolution, which gave a brilliant solution not 
only to the social but also to the national ques¬ 
tion, by involving millions of non-Russians in 
active and independent endeavour, only after the 
ruling circles of the USA and other imperialist 
countries started their intervention to strangulate 
the young Soviet state, did Du Bois “begin to 
read Karl Marx.” The emergence of the Soviet 
State suggested to his searching mind the study 
of Marxism, for theoretical propositions lay at 
the basis of the practical activity of Soviet Russia, 
a distant and enigmatic country, which was al¬ 
ready riveting his attention and interest. 

In the practice of the socialist state Du Bois 
sought the answers to the main questions to which 
he had devoted his adult life and activity: elimi¬ 
nation of racial inequality of peoples in the USA, 
and Afrioa’s liberation from colonial and impe¬ 
rialist oppression. Du Bois had a good knowledge 
of the bourgeois answers to the Negro problem 
in the USA, for he had been under their influen¬ 
ce for a long time. However, reality, day-to-day 
experience under the bourgeois state had failed 
to bear out the truth of these answers. Bourgeois 
theories and the practices of the bourgeois states 
failed to provide the answer to the problem of 
liberating Africa from colonialism and impe¬ 
rialism, and so Du Bois turned to Marxism and 
the practice of socialist construction in the USSR. 
It was Marxism and the Great October Socialist 
Revolution that provided the answers to the car¬ 
dinal problems for Du Bois. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the turning 
point and the start of the most fruitful and pur¬ 
poseful period of his life came with his acquain¬ 
tance with Marxism. Recalling this period, Du 
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Bois said that when he began reading Marx he 
felt as if he had seen a new dawn. 

In 1926, when Du Bois came to the Soviet 
Union for the first time, he was not at all sure 
that the USSR had found the right way. The 
visit had a most profound effect on Du Bois, who 
was almost 60 years old: it changed his outlook, 
and his subsequent activity. That was a very 
trying period for the Soviet Union, which was 
yet to heal all the wounds caused by the im¬ 
perialist war and the foreign intervention, but Du 
Bois had a keen enough mind to discern and un¬ 
derstand the fundamental changes that had taken 
place in the life of the peoples of Russia. After 
his trip he wrote: “I have been in Russia someth¬ 
ing less than two months... I stand in astonish¬ 
ment and wonder at the revelation of Russia 
that has come to me.” He saw a new world, the 
construction of a socialist society on the vast 
expanses of a multinational state. As he studied 
the practice of the socialist revolution in Russia 
he came to realise that his idea, shared by mil¬ 
lions of Afro-Americans, that the right to vote 
would put an end to all the calamities of racial 
segregation, was not being borne out by life. 
There was need for a fundamental change in the 
social conditions of life if the root-cause of social 
and racial inequality and colonial and imperialist 
oppression was to be eradicated. Such was the 
lesson of his first trip to the USSR. He said: “I 
was sure of the triumph of the new system, 
which had created the most advanced system of 
education, but I never expected that it would 
have an influence on the future of America, to 
say nothing of Africa.” He resolutely attacked 
the USSR’s detractors, who “insisted on inves- 
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tigating the ethics of the methods accompanying 
its establishment.” 

Once he had seen for himself the world’s first 
socialist state he became its lifelong friend and 
an advocate of socialism and communism. 

Ten years later, in 1936, Du Bois came to the 
USSR again, and he was struck by the advance 
that had taken place since his last visit. He wrote: 
“This was no longer a people struggling for 
survival, it was a nation sure of itself.” 

The Second World War was over. The Soviet 
people had safeguarded their socialist state and 
had saved world civilisation from fascism. Du 
Bois made a correct assessment of the great Soviet 
contribution to the defeat of fascism, and paid 
credit to the Soviet people’s unparalleled heroism 
and selflessness. He wrote that in 1943 the Soviet 
Union had scored a grand victory at Stalingrad, 
which made Hitler’s defeat inevitable, and that 
it was the Soviet Union that had saved modern 
culture from the nazis. 

After the Second World War, the peoples had 
hardly had time to heave a sigh of relief when 
the imperialists began to lay plans for another 
war spearheaded against the USSR and the other 
socialist countries. Once again there was a threat 
to peace and mankind. To prevent the war, to 
save mankind from barbarous annihilation, pro¬ 
gressive people started the movement for peace. 
Du Bois, the humanitarian, became an active 
participant in the world peace movement. His 
voice was added to millions of others in demand¬ 
ing that real peace and freedom should be estab¬ 
lished on this planet. Du Bois’s statements against 
preparations for another war brought him even 
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closer to the Soviet people, who actively joined 
in the struggle for peace. 

In 1949, Du Bois came to the Soviet Union for 
the third time. He was invited to attend an All- 
Union Peace Conference, and he accepted the 
invitation, ignoring the threat of reprisals which 
awaited him upon his return to the USA, where 
the witch-hunt was on. 

Du Bois had many friends in the Soviet Union, 
among them the writers Alexander Fadeyev, 
Ilya Ehrenburg, Pavel Nilin and Boris Polevoy, 
and the composer Dmitry Shostakovich. He knew 
well the prominent Soviet scientists Academician 
Ivan Petrovsky, D. Olderogge, Corresponding 
Member of the USSR Academy of Sciences, and 
Professor I. I. Potekhin, the first director of the 
Africa Institute, among other Africanists. He 
wrote about this visit to the Soviet Union: “I 
set off for the Soviet Union once again, and there 
finally realised that communism was not only a 
means for solving Russia’s internal problems, but 
that it carried salvation to the world from all 
its ills.” 

When this remarkable man returned to the 
United States he faced a real ordeal, but neither 
the attacks in the press, nor disavowal by men 
with whom he had worked for decades, nor even 
the show trial on charges of his being a foreign 
agent, could break his resolution: he continued to 
fight for peace, and to declare his friendship and 
affection for the Soviet Union. 

Du Bois was aware of the great influences the 
socialist countries exerted on the development 
and strengthening of the national-liberation move¬ 
ment of the African peoples. That is why he 
campaigned for stronger friendship and coopera- 
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tion between the African and the socialist coun¬ 
tries. He believed that the peoples of Africa were 
able to fight against colonialism and win in the 
struggle thanks to the might of the socialist 
community, because imperialism did not dare start 
a total war against the colonial peoples for fear 
of the Soviet Union and the other socialist coun¬ 
tries. He urged the peoples of Africa to consoli¬ 
date their friendship with the Soviet Union, and 
to draw on the USSR’s experience in solving 
their problems, notably, in developing education, 
to which he attached much importance. 

Today, the friendship between the USSR and 
the African countries, for which Du Bois had 
worked, is developing successfully. The USSR’s 
experience, especially in the non-capitalist de¬ 
velopment of the non-Russian nationalities of the 
former tsarist empire, is being widely applied in 
practice by a number of African countries. 
Hundreds of different delegations now visit the 
USSR to study its experience in overcoming eco¬ 
nomic backwardness and solving the nationalities 
question. 

Du Bois stressed the importance of Soviet as¬ 
sistance to the United Arab Republic in building 
the Aswan hydro-project and urged the African 
countries to turn, in the event of need, for assis¬ 
tance to the Soviet Union and the other socialist 
countries, so as to escape the risk of being enslav¬ 
ed by the imperialist West. Indeed, economic 
cooperation between the USSR and the other 
socialist countries, on the one hand, and the Af¬ 
rican countries, on the other, has exploded the 
monopoly of the imperialist powers in supplying 
African countries with goods and equipment. 

Du Bois commanded great respect among the 
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Soviet people and he put a high value on these 
feelings. 

As a mark of respect and recognition of his 
outstanding scientific achievements, Du Bois was 
awarded an honorary doctorate at Moscow’s Lo¬ 
monosov State University. 

His deep knowledge of the Soviet Union, which 
he visited five times, greatly helped Da Bois to 
take a final stand with Marxism-Leninism, and 
in his 94th year he joined the Communist Party 
of the USA. 

Devoting increasing attention to the study of 
the development of Africa where he spent the last 
years of his life, Du Bois emphasised the great 
importance for the African peoples of studying 
Marxism-Leninism. In 1969 he wrote: “I am sure 
that Lenin’s doctrine must become the guiding 
principle for the peoples of the African continent 
in their struggle against the criminal conspiracy 
of the USA, the FRG, France and Belgium.” 

He believed that Lenin’s writings, translated 
into the local languages, would light the way 
for the fighting peoples of Africa towards a ra¬ 
diant historical future. 

Du Bois highly appraised the achievements of 
Soviet historical, ethnographical and anthropolo¬ 
gical studies of Africa, and was one of those who 
suggested the idea that the whole effort of study¬ 
ing this continent should be concentrated at a 
special research centre. And the Africa Institute 
of the USSR Academy of Sciences was organised. 

Within a relativdy short period, the Africa 
Institute established extensive ties with the 
scientific and educational centres of the indepen¬ 
dent African countries. Many African scholars 
have visited the Institute to give lectures, some 
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young Africa students have maintained their 
doctoral and candidates’ theses at the Institute, and 
some are taking post-graduate courses. Members 
of the Institute go to African countries to lecture 
at the universities and schools, and contribute 
articles to African journals and newspapers. 

Du Bois has left a very large literary legacy. 
It is the duty of Soviet Africanists to make 
a profound study of it. Let us hope that Dr. Du 
Bois’s friends will make it possible for broad sec¬ 
tions of the public to have access to it. 

The Soviet people will long cherish the memo¬ 
ry of this remarkable thinker, scientist and figh¬ 
ter, and a sincere friend of the Soviet Union. 

V. G. SOLODOVNIKOV, 
Corresponding Member, 
USSR Academy of Sciences, 
Director, Africa Institute, 
USSR Academy of Sciences 



Du Bois’s Contribution to the 


Civil Rights Struggle in the 
USA 


Dr. Du Bois’s stature is measured not only by 
his great contribution to the struggle for peace 
and friendship among nations, to literature and 
literary critique. His was also an exceptional 
contribution to the civil rights struggle in the 
USA, above all the struggle for Negro rights. 

Progressive Negro leaders in the USA now 
argue that there are no Negroes in the USA but 
Afro-Americans, or Americans of African stock, 
and that the word “Negro” is an affront 40 black 
Americans. This is a contention which is fully 
borne out by the facts of anthropology, ethnog¬ 
raphy and history, but the new term has taken 
some time to be widely accepted. In addition, the 
term “Afro-American” is a recent one, and when 
one deals with the history of the civil rights strug¬ 
gle in the USA its use is not always justified, 
especially when setting out Du Bois’s views of 
the problem. Du Bois himself did not use this 
term, or used it only on a few occasions. 

For 75 years, Du Bois was an active fighter 
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against racial discrimination and segregation in 
the USA, and the generally recognised leader of 
the Negro civil rights struggle. His stand on this 
question was repeatedly modified. Here I shall 
try to shed light only on some of the contours of 
the gigantic effort undertaken by Du Bois in the 
arena of the civil rights struggle. 

Du Bois started out with the belief that there 
was no racial discrimination at all. He wrote: 
“The secret of life and the loosing of the colour 
bar. .. lay in excellence, in accomplishment. If 
others of my family, of my coloured kin, had 
stayed in school instead of quitting early for 
small jobs, they could have risen to equal whites. 
On this my mother quietly insisted. There was no 
real discrimination on account of colour—it was 
all a matter of ability and hard work.” 

However, these illusions were blasted by the 
harsh realities. Having come up against fierce 
racial discrimination, Du Bois spent his long life 
in quest of an answer to this burning question: 
Which was the right, the scientifically grounded 
way for solving racial and national problems? 

In the 1880s, as a student at Fisk University in 
the South, Du Bois made a thorough study of 
the life of the Negroes in that part of the USA. 
Even at the time, he was already shaping out 
the view which he later formulated in his “Ta¬ 
lented Tenth” theory. He was deeply convinced 
that the terrorism in the South, and the denial 
of civil rights to the Negroes were only tempor¬ 
ary. He believed that the one-time slaves had a 
brilliant future before them, but that it would 
take skillful leadership to bring on this future and 
to turn it into reality. 

He felt that he was a part of thiis leadership, 
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and he was filled with pride and confidence in 
his strength at the thought that he could be use¬ 
ful to his people and would work to solve its 
vital problems. 

As early as 1893, in a letter to the Slater Fund, 
which had given him a scholarship to study at 
Berlin University, he wrote that there was need, 
to make a scientific study of the past and present 
condition of the Negroes so as to find the best 
solution to the Negro problem. 

In principle this is the right approach: the 
solution of the Negro problem had to be given a 
sound scientific foundation. It was, of course, 
necessary for Negroes to have education, but Du 
Bois was clearly overestimating its importance. 
At any rate, the Negroes of the South were faced 
with the most difficult tasks of combatting racial 
oppression and discrimination, and solving press¬ 
ing economic and political problems. Incidentally, 
these same problems are just as acute today. 

Towards the dose of his life, making a cri¬ 
tical evaluation of what he had done to 
save his people from discrimination and 
segregation, Du Bois wrote: “I threw in my lot 
with the group of educated Negroes in the hope 
that they would give a lead to the mass, relying 
on their knowledge and experience. It never 
occurred to me that this leading group would 
be concerned only with the welfare of the edu¬ 
cated minority instead of the broad masses. I 
never gave any thought to the methods we should 
use in our work. The main thing was to obtain an 
all-round and exhaustive knowledge of the sur¬ 
rounding world; the rest—the methods and their 
application in practice—would be clarified later. 

“My programme was essentially a combination 
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of social equality for the oppressed section of the 
population with the striving for light and know¬ 
ledge inherent in youth.” 

Du Bois’s scientific work and teaching were, 
always closely linked with his struggle for Negro 
civil rights. He was convinced that only profound 
knowledge made it possible to work for one’s 
people’s interests. At Fisk University, at Har¬ 
vard and at Berlin University, he acquired know¬ 
ledge in philosophy, history, political economy 
and sociology, anthropology, linguistics and phi¬ 
lology. Later he won academic degrees and uni¬ 
versity kudos in many institutions of learning 
throughout the world. In 1959, he was awarded 
an honorary doctorate in history at Moscow 
University. 

In the summer of 1894, the 26-year-old Du Bois 
completed his studies at Berlin University and 
returned to the United States. By then he had 
completed courses at three universities and had 
done most of the work on his doctoral disserta¬ 
tion. At the time, not many people in the United 
States, let alone Negroes, had such a solid 
scientific grounding at such a young age. 

It seemed that Du Bois had a promising future 
before him. But he was troubled with vague 
misgivings. He returned home with mixed feel¬ 
ings of joy, which is natural at home-going, and 
apprehension about the future. After the tiring 
seven days at sea, the US coastline finally 
appeared on the horizon. Du Bois wrote: “I who 
was born there was also approaching something 
new and untried after 24 years of preparation. 
At last it loomed on the morning when we saw 
the Statue of Liberty. I know not what multitude 
of emotions surged in the others, but I had to 





recall that mischievous little French girl whose 
eyes twinkled as she said: ‘Oh, yes, the Statue of 
Liberty! With its back toward America and its 
face toward France!’ ” This quip by a fellow- 
passenger capsulised what every Negro returning 
to the United States felt very well. 

Du Bois had a hard time finding a job. “I just 
got down on my knees and begged for work, 
anything and anywhere. I began a systematic 
mail campaign. I wrote to no white institution— 
I knew there were no openings there.” He wrote 
numerous letters to Harvard University, to the 
Hampton Institute, Tuskagee Institute, to Fisk 
University, to Negro colleges, and Negro schools. 
But under various pretexts, even if in polite terms, 
he was always refused. That was US reality— 
the brilliantly educated Negro was unable to 
get a job at any of the Negro institutions of 
learning. Let us recall that at the turn of the 
century the problem of Negro education was an 
especially acute one, for the educational levels 
among Negroes were much lower than those 
among whites. He bad to find a job at once also 
because he had returned to the USA with only 
two dollars in his pocket, and he had no weal¬ 
thy relatives or friends to fall back on. In ad¬ 
dition, the young scholar owed a sizable amount 
to the Slater Fund under the contract he had 
signed when he got his scholarship for study at 
Berlin University. 

His position was truly desperate, when he 
finally got an offer to head the classical languages 
chair at Wilberforce University in Ohio. In 
August 1894, he went to Wilberforce where he 
engaged in teaching and research for 16 years. 
“University” was much too loud a name for 
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Wilberforce: it was a small theological school 
for Negroes financed by the African Methodist 
Church, at the time the largest US Negro public 
body. 

It is hard to twin science and religion, and 
this Du Bois discovered upon his arrival at Wil¬ 
berforce. He tells of his first dash with the 
clericals: “.. .the student leader of a prayer meet¬ 
ing into which I had wandered casually to look 
local religion over, suddenly and without 
warning announced that ‘Professor Du Bois will 
lead us in prayer.’ I simply answered: ‘No, he 
won’t,’ and as a result nearly lost my job.” 

For the clerical authorities at Wilberforce this 
sounded like sacrilege. There was a great uproar, 
which should have led to the dismissal of the 
recalcitrant professor, who refused to realise that 
he was teaching in a theological school. The only 
reason he was allowed to stay on was his tireless 
industry. He treated his students with a stern 
but affectionate regard, was keen on work and 
had a great capacity for it. It was clearly not in 
the interests of the University to dismiss such a 
man, especially in view of his brilliant scientific 
background. 

Du Bois was left to teach at Wilberforce, but 
his straightforwardness, which occasionally erupt¬ 
ed into sharpness, and his unwillingness to kow¬ 
tow to the clerical leadership, which wielded un¬ 
limited authority, made things hard for him. He 
continued his work with the students, howeveF, 
impelled by a dedication to his endeavour, which 
alone is a capacity of those who had abiding faith 
in the importance of what they are doing. Official¬ 
ly the head of the classical languages department, 
he was also made to teach German and English, 
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and to perform various administrative duties, 
including that of watchdog over student discipline. 
Du Bois yearned to teach the students sociology 
without claiming any pay and regardless of his 
already very tight schedule. However, the Uni¬ 
versity and clerical authorities did not share his 
enthusiasm, and despite his efforts he was 
unable to break down the wall of prejudice 
against the new science. 

Not only at Wilberforce, but also at Pennsyl¬ 
vania University and at Atlanta University, in 
fact wherever Du Bois had occasion to work, he 
did so with a great sense of responsibility for his 
scientific and educational activity. He had never 
been an armchair scientist. Displaying a remar¬ 
kable capacity for work, he always combined his 
scientific activity with a highly intense social and 
publicistic effort, devoting much time to editing 
journals, publishing a series of novels from Negro 
life, and writing poetry. 

One of the most fruitful periods in his scientific 
work was the thirteen years he spent at Atlanta 
University as scholar and educationist. In 1910, he 
left Atlanta to work for the National Association 
for the Advancement of Coloured People 
(NAACP), of which he was a founder. 

At the NAACP, he continued to direct this 
body’s research but the conditions for scientific 
work there were much worse than at Atlanta. 
Nevertheless, as a true scholar, he always found 
time, in spite of his vast propagandist, organising 
and other activity, to devote himself to science. 

Up until 1914, he continued to take part in 
scientific conferences at Atlanta on the condition 
and history of the Negroes, and in publishing 
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sociological papers based on the material of these 
conferences. After leaving the University he was 
no longer able to direct this work, but he shared 
his wide experience with the young scientists 
who had taken over from him as organisers and 
leaders in this endeavour. This attitude was ty¬ 
pical of Du Bois’s dedication to science, which 
denotes the true scientist. He always put the in¬ 
terests of science and of the struggle for Negro 
emancipation from racial discrimination and 
segregation above recognition, fame and personal 
welfare. 

In 1909, he published what he considered one 
of his best books —John Brown —which is a true 
specimen of his scientific approach, with its look 
at the present and the future, regardless of the 
period he dealt with. This book was about events 
that had taken place half a century earlier, but 
it was a clear response to his own time. Brown’s 
immortal exploit drew the reader’s attention to 
current events in the light of the problems for¬ 
mulated by the author. 

John Brown, the story of a great American, 
was written entirely on the basis of archive do¬ 
cuments, mainly Brown’s letters. So profound 
was his insight, that subsequent writers have 
merely been able to enlarge on his main 
conclusions. 

Fifty years after its publication and a century 
after John Brown’s exploit, the book was trans¬ 
lated and published in the Soviet Union. The 
publishers’ introduction said that Brown’s heroic 
life had attracted the attention of many writers 
in the USA and other Countries, but that no one 
had yet excelled Du Bois in giving a vivid and 
truthful picture of Brown’s life and activity, 
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while making such a profound analysis of the 
historic events in that stormy revolutionary pe¬ 
riod, which was the prelude to the war of 
1861-1865. 

In an introduction for Soviet readers, Du Bois 
wrote: “What would John Brown have thought, 
said and done, had he lived to see our own day? 
There is no doubt that he would have been! 
in the front ranks of the revolution, which seeks 
to destroy the existing evil with the aid of the 
omnipotent power of science, through the eman¬ 
cipation of the working people.” 

After the publication of John Brown, Du Bois 
spent six years in intense effort at the NAACP 
and as editor-in-chief of The Crisis. In 1915, he 
issued his next book, The Negro. 

It is no exaggeration to say that Du Bois’s con¬ 
tribution to the study of Afro-American history 
and sociology is unequalled. His scientific works 
in this field have won world acclaim, and no stu¬ 
dent of the subject can ignore them. This point is 
driven home by listing only a few of his numerous 
writings, among them The Philadelphia Negro 
(1899), The Souls of Black Folk (1903), The Negro 
in the South (1907), John Brown (1909), Dark- 
water (1920), and Black Reconstruction in Ame¬ 
rica (1935). 

In scientific and in socio-political terms his 
researches were of primary importance; among 
other things, they drew public attention to the 
squalid condition of the Negroes and to the 
Negro problem as a whole. However, there was 
little prospect for his way of providing a univer¬ 
sal solution to the Negro problem, and this has 
been inexorably borne out by life. 

William Z. Foster wrote: “It was not until 
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1952, on the basis of decades of rough experience 
with opportunist middle-class elements and a 
growing realisation that the reliable leading force 
among the Negro people is the Negro proletariat, 
that Du Bois gave up his theory of the ‘Talented 
Tenth.’ ” 

Du Bois was a founder and leader of the 
Niagara Movement, whose emergence marked a 
turning point in the Negro struggle against racial 
discrimination in the USA. Here is how it started. 
In 1906, a group of young Negroes, led by Du 
Bois, met at Niagara Falls which, during slavery, 
had been the northern terminal of the Under¬ 
ground Railroad, the secret network for helping 
fugitive slaves to reach Canada. 

Formulating its tasks at that meeting Du Bois 
said: “We will not be satisfied with one jot or 
little less than our full manhood rights... The 
battle we wage is not for ourselves alone, but for 
all true Americans.” 

Indeed, for many years America and the rest 
of the world heard the voice of William Du Bois, 
fiery fighter for Negro equality, and for peace 
and friendship among nations. 

From July 11 to 14, 1905, twenty-nine men 
grouped round the newspaper Guardian met for 
a conference called by Du Bois at Fort Erie, on 
the Canadian bank of the Niagara. The Declara¬ 
tion of the Niagara Movement principles at the 
conference issued a sharp protest against the cri¬ 
mes being committed against the US Negroes, 
and urged joint action in a resolute fight for equa¬ 
lity. It demanded observance of the laws giving 
the Negroes the right to vote, the right to educa¬ 
tion, justice in the US courts, including the right 
to serve on juries, abolition of discrimination in 
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the armed forces, better public health services, 
abolition of racial discrimination, and the prac¬ 
tice of the Thirteenth, Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments to the Constitution, which procla¬ 
imed equal civil rights for Negroes. It issued a 
stinging protest against the “unchristian” at¬ 
titude of the Churches to Negroes and sharply 
condemned employers and trade unions for job 
discrimination and refusal to unionise Negroes. 

This conference was of tremendous importance 
in Du Bois’s fight for full Negro equality, for it 
first brought him out as a national Negro leader. 
In recognition of his great services in the strug¬ 
gle for Negro rights, he was elected General 
Secretary of the organisation the conference set 
up. By then, Du Bois ranked second to Booker 
T. Washington as a popular Negro leader. 

Chairman Emeritus of the Communist Party 
of the USA, William Z. Foster, gave this defini¬ 
tion of the Niagara Movement and Du Bois’s 
role in founding and directing it: “The forma¬ 
tion of the Niagara Movement marked a turn¬ 
ing point in the history of the Negro people. 
It was both a revolt against the stifling reaction¬ 
ary bureaucracy of Booker T. Washington and 
the beginning of a more militant policy of strug¬ 
gle against the Jim Crowers and lynchers. . . In 
developing the fighting position of the Niagara 
Movement in opposition to Washington’s surren¬ 
der line, Dr. Du Bois proved himself to be one of 
the greatest of Negro spokesmen.” 

The great importance of Du Bois’s activity in 
setting up this new Negro organisation lay in the 
fact that he gave the Negroes faith in their 
strength and in the need to fight for equality, and 
confidence that this could and would produce 
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positive results. At the time this was of especial 
importance because Booker T. Washington’s ideas 
had a paralysing effect on many Negroes, spread¬ 
ing pessimism and disbelief in the possibility 
of achieving anything in the fight for their rights. 

Booker T. Washington’s great prestige and in¬ 
fluence, together with the honours showered on 
him in the USA and abroad, and the power and 
wealth which suddenly became his almost miracu¬ 
lously, all this induced some Negroes to believe 
that his way was perhaps the only true and pos¬ 
sible one. This erroneous and dangerous illusion 
had to be overcome; Washington had to be de¬ 
bunked and the real way indicated. That was 
what Du Bois did. In its four years, the Niagara 
Movement won national acceptance. 

Elliott Rudwick, his biographer, wrote: “The 
Niagara Movement was the first national organi¬ 
sation of Negroes which aggressively and uncon¬ 
ditionally demanded the same civil rights for 
their people which other Americans enjoyed.” 

As General Secretary of the Niagara Move¬ 
ment Du Bois fully displayed his outstanding or¬ 
ganisational ability. But he himself took a scep¬ 
tical view of his own capacity to organise and lead. 
He wrote: “I was no natural leader of men. I 
could not slap people on the back and make 
friends of strangers. I could not easily break 
down an inherited reserve; or at all times curb 
a biting, critical tongue.” 

However, at critical moments in the history of 
any mass movement there is need not only for 
professional leaders wielding all the means of 
influencing the masses, but also leaders capable 
of feeling the pulse of time, and finding new ways 
of solving cardinal problems. This becomes a key 
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condition for getting the movement off dead cent¬ 
re if it is to advance. Du Bois was such a leader. 
He won men’s hearts by his honesty, integrity 
and dedication to the cause of Negro rights, a 
cause which gave meaning to his life. He was a 
new type of leader, not only an organiser, but 
an outstanding scholar, with an excellent know¬ 
ledge of the cause which he led. 

In 1906, the Niagara Movement held a cong¬ 
ress at Harper’s Ferry, Virginia, the historical 
spot where John Brown had raised the banner of 
the uprising against slavery in 1859. When at 
dawn the participants in the congress, led by Du 
Bois, walked barefooted to the spot where Brown 
had been executed, the detached observer could 
well have found the scene a melodramatic one, 
not unlike the highly emotional services in Negro 
churches. Actually this short pilgrimage had much 
meaning: the members of the movement pledged 
themselves to follow the precepts of John Brown, 
to go beyond talk about the need to improve the 
condition of the Negroes, and to fight resolutely 
for full equality with the whites. 

Du Bois, who had never overrated his role in 
the Negro movement or the importances of the 
undertakings he headed, said that the Harper’s 
Ferry congress was “in significance if not in num¬ 
bers one of the greatest meetings that American 
Negroes ever held.” 

In 1910, members of the Niagara Movement, 
together with other progressive leaders, Negro 
and white, founded the National Association for 
the Advancement of Coloured People (NAACP), 
with Du Bois as one of the most active founders. 
The NAACP began to publish its own journal, 
The Crisis. Du Bois wrote: “I founded and for 
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25 years edited a special journal which boldly 
campaigned for the spiritual growth of all men, 
especially the oppressed American Negroes.” 

In the journal, Du Bois launched a vigorous 
campaign for drawing broad masses of Negroes in¬ 
to the struggle against racial discrimination. In 
1911 he wrote: “Every black American must now 
gird up his loins for the struggle. The great day is 
at hand. We have been down on our knees for 
much too long begging for justice, while we were 
being laughed at, spat in our faces and savagely 
killed and burned. We must not tolerate this for 
ever. If we must perish, let us perish... like men.” 

The Negro people in the USA have produced 
many leaders in the civil rights struggle who have 
won recognition at home and throughout the 
world. One of them was Frederick Douglas, the 
generally recognised leader of the latter half of 
the 19th century. A self-made man, he amazed 
his contemporaries by the keenness of his mind, 
his profound knowledge and grasp of the most 
intricate Negro problems. Even today his bril¬ 
liant articles and his highly talented memoirs 
are read with deep interest. 

But life insistently demanded the emergence of 
leaders of a new formation, equipped with know¬ 
ledge of the Negro movement’s historical expe¬ 
rience and an understanding of all the needs at 
the contemporary stage. Du Bois became such a 
leader, and this explains his great contribution 
to the struggle for the Negro civil rights in the 
USA, and for the democratic rights of the whole 
American people. 

Du Bois emphasised on many occasions that it 
had taken him some time to arrive at the con¬ 
clusion that the civil rights movement should be 
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seen not only in its racial and national but also 
in its class aspect. 

It took many years of stubborn struggle, and a 
profound disillusionment with the ideals incul¬ 
cated in him from his early days by the entire 
system of education and upbringing, before Du 
Bois realised that socialism alone offered the pos¬ 
sibility of a complete solution for the Negro 
problem. His way to socialism was hard and 
thorny: he had to shed his nationalism, an inevi¬ 
table companion in the liberation struggle of any 
people, he had to live through the great uphea¬ 
vals of the First and the Second World War, 
and to see the world’s first country of triumphant 
socialism, and the young socialist states, which 
arose in Europe and Asia after the Second World 
War. 

His visits to the Soviet Union and the other so¬ 
cialist countries, his thorough study of theory and 
practice in solving the nationalities question in 
the socialist state, helped Du Bois to gain the 
firm conviction that socialism alone creates the 
conditions for a radical solution of national and 
racial problems. 

His every visit to the world’s first socialist 
country provided fresh confirmation of the fact 
that only under socialism is it possible to eradi¬ 
cate all racial and national prejudice. While on 
a visit to the Soviet Union in 1959, Du Bois dec¬ 
lared: “I am biased in favour of the Soviet Union. 
My bias is based on what I saw and experienc¬ 
ed. Many Soviet people belong to the white race. 
However, there is no racial prejudice in the So¬ 
viet Union, as there is no racial hatred, which 
are characteristic of the Anglo-Saxon countries 
in their attitudes to the coloured world.” 
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Du Bois saw the Soviet Union’s solution of the 
nationalities question as a model for all countries 
where racial and national oppression still prevail¬ 
ed, including the United States. Towards the end 
of his life, Du Bois became firmly convinced 
that socialism was the only way of solving 
racial and national problems. The US Negroes 
needed socialism, said Du Bois. They needed 
something like what the national minorities in 
the Soviet Union had—an opportunity to develop 
their own national culture, while preserving their 
historical traditions in the sphere of art and 
culture. 

He saw the Soviet Union’s friendly attitude to 
the oppressed peoples as the best evidence that 
Soviet foreign policy was internationalist. On the 
eve of the 40th anniversary of the Great October 
Socialist Revolution, Du Boils addressed the So¬ 
viet people with these words: “I greet you, com¬ 
rades, and from the bottom of my heart thank 
you for having been the first of all countries in 
the modern world to recognise the equality of the 
coloured peoples of Africa and Asia, America and 
Oceania with the white peoples of the globe.” 

William Du Bois, remarkable man, outstand¬ 
ing scholar, educationist, writer and poet, had a 
great and eventful life, which lasted for almost 
a century. Throughout his long life he was 
always with those who fought for the radiant 
future of men, for peace and friendship among 
nations. 


R. IVANOV, Dr. Sc. (Hist.) 


Du Bois on the Link Between 
Liberation Movements in 
Africa and America 


The movement of Negroes in the United 
States, who now call themselves Afro-Ameri¬ 
cans, has acquired great scope over the last few 
years and is one of the component parts of the 
world revolutionary process. Lenin’s theses on 
the national and colonial questions for the 
Second Congress of the Comintern in 1920 re¬ 
garded Afro-Americans as an oppressed section 
of the American nation. Lenin wrote that “all 
the Communist Parties should render direct aid 
to the revolutionary movements among the de¬ 
pendent and underdeveloped nations (for 
example. .. the American Negroes, etc.) and in 
the colonies.” At the end of the 1920s, the Com¬ 
munist Party of the USA worked out its tactics 
with regard to the Negro question. It stated that 
“the Negro race everywhere is an oppressed 
race. Whether it is a minority (USA, etc.), majo¬ 
rity (South Africa), or inhabits a so-called in¬ 
dependent state (Liberia, etc.), the Negroes are 
oppressed by imperialism. Thus, a common tie 
of interest is established for the revolutionary 
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struggle of race and national liberation of the 
Negroes from imperialist domination in various 
parts of the world.” 

At various periods of the 20th century, there 
has been evidence of interaction and reciprocal 
influence between the liberation movements in 
Africa and America. The points at which these 
forces interacted tended to shift from one con¬ 
tinent to the other, with this interaction assum¬ 
ing a different content and diversity of form, 
such as Pan-Africanism or Garveyism, the Anti- 
Imperialist League, and various international 
working-class organisations. 

The problems of relations between the 
peoples of Africa and the Afro-Americans, and 
their joint struggle against imperialism and co¬ 
lonialism are an important part of Du Bois’s 
multifarious activity and have been dealt with 
in all his writings. His views of these problems 
tended to change with the historical situation. 
Early in his activity he believed that Afro- 
Americans would play the leading role in the 
Pan-African movement and would bring the 
African peoples freedom from colonial oppres¬ 
sion. 

Why did Afro-Americans play an active role 
at the early stages of the Pan-African move¬ 
ment? The answer lies in the situation which had 
taken shape in the USA and Africa by the time 
Pan-Africanism emerged. 

After the Civil War in the United States, the 
forces in the fight for equality were crystallised, 
and there came forward a group of Afro-Ame¬ 
rican ideologists who exerted a great influence 
on the oppressed masses. 

A great part in moulding nationalist aware- 
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ness was played by the still small Afro-American 
intelligentsia—from which Du Bois himself had 
come—which emerged after the abolition of sla¬ 
very in the United States. 

When the Pan-African movement was rising 
in the West Indies and in the USA, the imperia¬ 
list partition of Africa had just ended, and colo¬ 
nialism entered the highest phase of its domina¬ 
tion. While Afro-Americans in the United 
States were already enjoying the fruits of bour¬ 
geois democracy, however limited, any, even the 
slightest, attempt at resistance to colonialism in 
Africa was ruthlessly put down. 

On Du Bois’s initiative, four Pan-African 
congresses were called, and at these US and 
West Indian delegates played an active role, 
whereas Africa was represented by individual 
expatriates resident in Europe. These congresses 
were of great importance, because they showed 
the growing solidarity of the Afro-Americans 
with the peoples of the African colonies and 
expressed the national aspirations of the Negroid 
peoples. 

In the 1920s and 1930s, in addition to Pan- 
Africanism, there emerged other spheres in 
which Africans interacted with Afro-Americans. 
One of these was the national movement of 
Marcus Garvey, which won wide support on 
both continents. Already in 1926 it had 900 bran¬ 
ches with six million members in various parts 
of the world. Its congresses were attended by 
delegates from Africa, the West Indies, and 
Latin America. It had such a strong influence 
in Africa that the British and French colonial 
authorities repeatedly issued official protests to 
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the US Administration over Garvey’s activity. His 
African followers were subjected to reprisals, his 
emissaries were banished from Africa, and a wall 
of censorship was erected to keep his ideas from 
penetrating the African press. 

The Garvey movement was a reflection of the 
interests of the petty bourgeoisie, which explains 
its wild, reckless character and its nationalist 
twists and turns. Garvey’s project for an 
“African Empire” with its own army, a land¬ 
owning class and state machine was a utopian 
one, and was doomed to failure from the outset. 
While criticising the shortcomings of this mo¬ 
vement, the Communist Party of the USA took 
a friendly attitude to it at the time. This was in 
line with Lenin’s ideas that any anti-imperialist 
movement was an ally of the international pro¬ 
letariat fighting against imperialism. In 1924, 
opposing Garvey’s “Back to Africa” slogan, the 
Communist Party of the USA formulated its 
stand on the Negro question as follows: “We 
stand for driving the imperialist powers out of 
Africa and for the right of self-determination of 
the peoples of Africa. In taking this stand, we 
point out that it need not and must not involve 
a surrender of the Negroes’ rights and equality 
in America or any other land.” 

Du Bois, backing up his criticism of Gar- 
veyism, advanced ideas which on many points 
echoed those of the Communist Party, although 
he was not yet a member of the Party. He re¬ 
garded Garvey’s “Back to Africa” slogan as 
passive resistance to racial discrimination in the 
USA. He said: “Once and for all, let us realise 
that we are Americans. . . that there is nothing 
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so indigenous, so completely ‘Made in America’ 
as we are.” 

Although at the time Du Bois’s views did not 
coincide with the theory of scientific socialism 
on many points and his activity was repeatedly 
criticised in the Marxist press, he himself 
undoubtedly was influenced by Marxist ideas. 
No wonder that after his visit to the Soviet 
Union in 1926 he said: “If what I have seen 
with my eyes and heard with my ears is 
Bolshevism, I am a Bolshevik.” 

The October Revolution created fundamen¬ 
tally new conditions for the process of interac¬ 
tion between members of the African national- 
liberation mevement and civil rights fighters in 
the United States, who were receiving support 
from international anti-imperialist and com¬ 
munist organisations. 

When the Anti-Imperialist League 
(1927-1935) was in existence, many prominent 
leaders, among them James Ford, a leader of 
the communist movement in the USA, Roger 
Baldwin, Richard Moore, and the African 
leaders Jomo Kenyatta, Lamin Senghor, Secretary 
of the Defence of the Black Race Committee, 
Mohammed Hafez Ramadan, Chairman of the 
National Party of Egypt, G. Gumedi, a delegate 
of the South African Congress, and others, es¬ 
tablished close contacts, ties and cooperation. 

At the First Congress of the Anti-Imperialist 
League, held in Brussels in 1927, the Afro- 
Americans were represented by three delegates, 
and Africa by ten. At the Second Congress in 
Frankfurt in 1929, there were five Afro-American 
delegates, and eight Africans. At this Congress 
the Afro-American communists proposed the es- 
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tablishment of an organisation of workers of 
African origin. Their spokesman, James Ford, 
stressed the need for joint action by workers of 
African origin and the world proletariat in the 
international struggle against imperialism. 

In the USA, participants in the civil 
rights struggle saw the need to unite with 
the liberation movement in Africa and the in¬ 
ternational proletariat. As early as 1926, the 
5th All-Negro Congress in New York decided 
to join the international working-class move¬ 
ment. Since 1928, international conferences of 
Negro workers in the United States have been 
attended by delegates from Africa, the West 
Indies, and Latin America. At the Sixth 
Congress of the Comintern in 1928, delegates 
of African origin set up an Internatio¬ 
nal Committee of Workers of African Origin 
under the Red Trade-Union International, 
which held its first conference in 1930. Africa 
was represented by workers from the Gold 
Coast, Sierra Leone, Gambia, Cameroun and 
Nigeria. The conference discussed the socio¬ 
political conditions in which proletarians of Af¬ 
rican origin had to live throughout the world. 
The International Committee began to publish a 
journal, The Negro Worker, which became very 
popular in Africa and in America. 

After the Second World War, the centre of 
interaction between the civil rights movement in 
the USA and the liberation forces of Africa 
began to move to Africa. In 1945, the Fifth 
Pan-African Congress was called in Manchester, 
and it showed that the movement had become 
an African one. Du Bois realised that the Afro- 
Americans could no longer play a leading role 
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in the Pan-African movement, and wrote: 
“Once I thought of you Africans as childern, 
whom we, educated Afro-Americans, would lead 
to liberty. I was wrong. We could not even lead 
ourselves, much less you. Today, I see you rising 
under your own leadership, guided by your own 
brains.” 

The intensification of the civil rights struggle 
in the USA in the recent period can no longer 
be isolated from the influence exerted by the 
African countries’ successes in liberating them¬ 
selves from colonialism. Du Bois regarded the 
victory of the national-liberation movement in 
Africa as the decisive factor in the struggle for 
civil rights in the United States. There is alrea¬ 
dy evidence of the changes that have taken 
place in the USA since the first sovereign states 
emerged in Equatorial Africa. One direct res¬ 
ponse to the collapse of colonialism in Africa 
has been the change of the Afro-Americans’ 
ideas about themselves and the inevitable revision 
by the US Administration of its attitude to the 
racial problem. In other words, the revolutiona¬ 
ry changes in Africa have objectively promoted 
the creation of new conditions for the civil 
rights struggle in the USA; thte problem of discri¬ 
mination and segregation has ceased to be an 
internal affair of the USA and has become an 
international one. 

There is mounting criticism of US racism 
all over Africa, Asia and the rest of the world. 
Jawaharlal Nehru once said that when the 
Americans talk to coloured people of “equality 
and freedom” the latter recall lynchings. Prime 
Minister Milton Obote of Uganda sent a letter 
to the US President on behalf of 30 African 
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states to condemn discrimination in the USA. 
There are many more examples of such criticism 
of the USA. 

The broad representation of the Afro-Asian 
countries in the United Nations, together with 
the support of the USSR and the other socialist 
countries, has made it possible to issue a con¬ 
demnation of discrimination and racism in that 
international body. 

The United States is already forced to reckon 
with public opinion to some extent. When the 
US Supreme Court handed down its ruling 
against segregation in federal-supported schools, 
it was forced to do so, among other things under 
the impact of world public opinion. Assessing 
this fact, Du Bois said that the Supreme Court 
realised above all that the USA confronted not 
just the coloured population at home... but the 
whole world, the overwhelming majority of 
which consisted of awakening coloured peoples; 
it realised that if the USA wished to make 
its claims to democracy anything like plausible 
and ensure the success of its enterprise in Asia 
and Africa it must at least pay lip service to 
the principle of desegregation in state-supported 
schools, to say nothing of doing away 
with discrimination in transit, housing and 
civil rights. The US Administration has 
had to take official steps to reduce discri¬ 
mination and segregation, and these boiled 
down to appointing some Afro-Americans to 
senior posts. However, these moves did not help 
to solve the racial problem in the USA. There is 
racial discrimination not only against Afro-Ame¬ 
ricans but also against African students taking 
courses in the USA. Nor have African diplomats 
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been immune. These facts are usually broadly 
reported in the African press and produce a 
sharp response from African public opinion. 

Afro-Americans become increasingly interested 
in Africa, which builds a new life, and in its 
history, and culture. The symbol of a free Africa 
has become a powerful incentive in the struggle 
for “Freedom Now!” By attitude to the new, 
independent Africa the Afro-American popula¬ 
tion in the United States falls into three groups: 
the first reproduced the “Back to Africa” idea, 
and in the late 1950s and early 1960s there was 
even a sign of some movement to Africa from 
the United States. The second group believe 
that America is their native land and that they 
must fight for their freedom there and not in 
distant Africa. They take a special interest in 
the successes of the national-liberation movement 
in Africa, and try to learn the lessons of its 
history for their own struggle for freedom at 
home. The third group believe that the Afro- 
Americans have the great mission of “civilising” 
Africa, so as to alter the attitude of the 
white towards the black world. Afro-American 
missionaries and various representatives have gone 
to Africa. The activity of many of them serves 
mostly to promote the aims of US foreign policy. 
In this context, Du Bois warned Africa: “I am 
frightened by the so-called friends who are 
flocking to Africa. Negro Americans trying to 
make money from your toil. ..” 

Civil rights fighters in the USA oppose the 
US Administration’s use of black citizens against 
the national-liberation movement. Lorraine 
Hansberry, the well-known Negro writer, says: 
“Du Bois’s legacy, I think, is a legacy which 
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insists that American Negroes do not follow 
their oppressors and the accomplices of their op¬ 
pressors, anywhere at all.” 

Capitalising on the fact that Du Bois was the 
founder of Pan-Africanism and fought for the 
liberation of Africa and Afro-Americans, some 
people allege that he stood for a separation of 
the black race, and wanted it politically, 
economically and culturally isolated. These 
people try to represent Du Bois as a 
champion of the “coloured” man’s fight against 
the white. This tends to distort his image as a 
public leader, for he never set one race in 
opposition to another, but always stressed 
that if the fight against colonialism were set in 
the framework of the various continents this 
would markedly weaken the national-liberation 
movement and deprive it of powerful interna¬ 
tional support. 

The problems of interaction between the libe¬ 
ration movements in Africa and America have 
yet to be fully studied, but the fact is that they 
are of great scientific and political importance, 
notably for understanding some aspects of the 
national-liberation movement in Africa. 

Du Bois’s achievement is that at the dawn of 
this century, with the first faint signs of interac¬ 
tion between the liberation movements of Africa 
and America, he realised the need to unite these 
two forces, and worked to enlist Afro-Americans 
in the liberation struggle of the Africans. 


L. O. GOLDEN, Cand. Sc. (Hist.) 





William Du Bois and Africa 


Some men are born for immortality, for their 
achievement outlasts the ages. For such men, 
every day in their lifetime and after their death 
adds to their glory. 

One of these was William Du Bois. He was 
even more of a symbol of his age, because his 
very long life and versatile activity were dedi¬ 
cated to a single purpose: the emancipation of 
the Black Man and of Man as such. 

When speaking of Du Bois, apostle of world 
peace, a distinction is made for the sake of con¬ 
venience between Du Bois the Pan-African, and 
Du Bois the fighter for the Afro-American cause. 
In fact, his real cast of spirit is much broader 
than that. It is not only that he issued a challenge 
to the destiny of his own race. Step by step he ad¬ 
vanced to a revolutionary understanding of the 
world and the attendant urge to emancipate and 
rehabilitate all the oppressed of the globe. Along 
this way Du Bois advanced with unequalled 
brilliance. 

Du Bois never saw the emancipation of Afro- 
Americans without the emancipation of Africans 
in general, and everyone knows how well events 
bore out his stand, and how strong a flame was 
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kindled by the 1960 African struggle in the 
fight for freedom in the United States. But this 
emancipation struggle was closely tied in with 
the struggle by other coloured peoples suffering 
from colonial oppression, and with the struggle 
of the exploited working people in the develop¬ 
ed capitalist countries. Finally, for Du Bois the 
full emancipation and reconstruction of the 
Black Man was indissolubly bound up with Af¬ 
rica’s socialist development, and its struggle for 
peace throughout the world. 

This great man’s life and work were closely 
connected with Africa, the cradle of those who 
had to be released from the fiercest and most 
ruthless alienation from history, and not only in 
some particular place, but throughout the world, 
wherever they had been driven against their will. 

At the age of twenty-five, even before he had 
completed his education, Du Bois firmly determi¬ 
ned his way in life. He said: “I shall go on 
seeking till I find, to my dying day. I have these 
plans: make a name for myself in science; make 
a name for myself in literature, thereby elevat¬ 
ing my race. Or perhaps build a real empire in 
Africa in despite of Britain, France or Ger¬ 
many.” 

He said that in 1893, in the heyday of the co¬ 
lonial policy, less than ten years after the Berlin 
Conference, which legalised the great European 
powers’ division of Africa. In fact, Du Bois began 
his great endeavour of rehabilitating the Black 
Man at the very period that should apparently 
have demoralised him in his aspirations to at¬ 
tain the goal to which he dedicated his life. His 
cause had the lofty aim of doing away with 
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discrimination against Negroes in the USA, and 
also the establishment of a new Africa which 
would put an end to racism once and for all. 

For the first time a Negro began to review 
history and to seek his ancestors. This was ex¬ 
pressed in his remarkable book, The Negro. It 
was revised in 1939 and issued under the title, 
Black Folk, Then and Now, and in its final ver¬ 
sion it was published in Russian in 1961, under 
the title Africa. This work was the product of a 
scientific summing up of data from the period 
just before the colonial era and embracing a ter¬ 
ritory ranging from the Cape of Good Hope to 
the Middle East. 

Everywhere, Du Bois brought out the black 
substratum and African civilisation, and traced 
down their role in history. He did not merely 
bring the forgotten facts and correct the erroneous 
conceptions in classical history, but also proved 
that the ancient civilisation of Egypt had 
been an African one, and that the Egyptians of 
the epoch had been Negroes. He wrote: “We 
conclude, therefore, that the Egyptians were 
Negroids, and not only that, but by tradition 
they believed themselves descended not from 
the whites or the yellows, but from the black 
peoples of the south.” 

Dr. Leo Hansberry, professor of African histo¬ 
ry, admitted that his own knowledge of the 
Greek and Roman classics had suggested a si¬ 
milar idea but that he had come finally to accept 
it after having read Du Bois. He recalled how 
he got a copy of The Crisis for 1916, which car¬ 
ried an announcement of the forthcoming pub¬ 
lication of Du Bois’s book. Hansberry wrote: 
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“But how and where would I be able to find in 
adequate amounts, tangible and incontrovertible 
historical evidence which would confirm and 
amplify my intuitive learning in these respects? 
Being myself of African descent, how could I 
prove to myself and others that I was not being 
tricked by my own ethnocentric impulses into 
reading more into the scattered and inconclusi¬ 
ve references to the Ancient Kushites and the 
Old Aethiopians than the master craftsmen in 
the quiet halls of the Muse of History would or 
could approve? Although he was not aware of 
the fact until several years later, it was Dr. Du 
Bois who rescued me from the horns of the aca¬ 
demic and psychological dilemmas...” 

Dr. Hansberry recalls that he ordered a 
copy of the book posthaste, and there found the 
information he had sought for so long. 

In conclusion he wrote: “There were well- 
documented passages taken from Herodotus and 
Diodorus Siculus, and other classical and orien¬ 
tal authors which indicated that there were 
mighty kingdoms and highly developed cultures 
in ancient Kushandi and old Aethiopia which 
were already hoary with age when Hellas was 
still an infant and Rome was yet unborn; and 
there were other passages from the same or si¬ 
milar ancient sources in which it was contended, 
in effect, that it was from the homelands of the 
renowned Kushites and the ‘blameless Aethio- 
pians’ that the earliest civilized peoples of an¬ 
cient Egypt and the basic elements of their ci¬ 
vilisation were originally derived.” 

Du Bois also proved that Upper Egyt was 
more ancient than the Lower Congo. He wrote: 
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“Upper Egypt historically always had prece¬ 
dence over Lower Egypt, and the First Dynasty 
came from the direction of the heart of Africa.” 

However, Du Bois did not confine himself 
to a study of ancient history. Quoting African, 
Berber, Arab and Portuguese sources, he showed 
the grandeur of the vast African empires and 
states of the past: Meroe, Ghana, Mali, Songhais, 
Benin, Mossis, Kanem, Bornu, Nupe, Ethiopia, 
Katwara, Zimbabwe, and others. He used the 
most authentic sources, leaving out no specialist 
of important source. He perused ancient and 
modern authors, among them Herodotus, Di- 
dorus Siculus, Strabo, Pliny the Elder, Ibn 
Batuta, Masudi, Marco Polo, Leo Africanus, 
Duarte Barbose, Diogo Cam, Marx, Moret, 
Maspero, Seligman, Meyer, Frobenius, Wester- 
mann, Delavoss, Armatoux, and Rogers. 

It is no exaggeration to say that Du Bois restor¬ 
ed the Negro antiquity and it is a great achieve¬ 
ment of his that he discovered this rich source 
which would later allow a great many talents to 
come to full bloom. He intended to complete 
this great work in Accra, Ghana. 

Towards the end of his life, together with his 
pupil, A. Hunton, he devoted himself to com¬ 
piling an African Encyclopaedia as a logical 
capstone to his long and fruitful work as histo¬ 
rian and sociologist in service of Africa. 

Du Bois’s name is connected with Pan-Af¬ 
ricanism, a doctrine championing the Negroes of 
Africa and their descendants, which had been 
set out by Henry Sylvester Williams, who be¬ 
longed to the same generation as Du Bois 
himself. Unfortunately, Williams died in 1911, 
at the age of 43. But for Du Bois, it is hard to 
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say what would have become of Pan-Africanism. 
It split up into several trends, and it is Du 
Bois’s achievement that he helped to overcome 
the racial Pan-Negro and downright nationa¬ 
listic trends in the movement. It was Du Bois 
who worked out Africa’s outlook as a system 
based on African unity and socialism. With pro¬ 
found conviction he stood up for the cause of 
Africa’s unity and showed it to be necessary and 
inevitable. 

He wrote: “All the former barriers of language, 
culture, religion and political control should 
bow before the essential unity of race and des¬ 
cent, the common suffering of slavery and the 
slave trade and the modern colour bar... If 
Africa unites, it will be because each part, each 
nation, each tribe gives up a part of its heritage 
for -the good of the whole.. . When the child is 
bom into the tribe the price of his growing up is 
giving a part of his freedom to the tribe. This 
he soon learns or dies. When the tribe becomes 
a union of tribes, the individual tribe surrenders 
some part of its freedom to the paramount 
tribe. 

“When the nation arises, the constituent tribes, 
clans and groups must each yield power and 
some freedom to the demands of the nation or 
the nation dies before it is born.” 

His quest for unity was followed by his quest 
of way, and there he appealed to the Africans’ 
sense of responsibility. 

In his memorable message to a Pan-African 
Congress, held in Accra, he wrote: “Here then, 
my Brothers, you face your great decision: Will 
vou for temporary advantage—for automobiles, 
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refrigerators, and Paris gowns—spend your 
income in paying interest on borrowed funds; 
or will you sacrifice your present comfort and 
the chance to shine before your neighbours, in 
order to educate your children, develop such in¬ 
dustry as best serves the great mass of people 
and make your country strong in ability, self- 
support and self-defence?” 

In conclusion he said: “Africa has no choice 
between private capitalism and socialism... 
because private capitalism is doomed.” 

A study of the Pan-African theory shows that 
whereas Williams was its founder, it was Du 
Bois who gave it the right direction: the way to 
socialism. 

Du Bois was not only a great scholar and 
thinker, but also a man of action, a tireless 
fighter and organiser who worked for Africa. 
From 1900 on, he was chairman of a committee 
of the First Pan-African Conference, when he 
edited A Call to All the Nations of the World, 
which may be said to be the first manifesto of 
African demands. 

Six years later he was among those who orga¬ 
nised the Niagara Movement, whose calls on the 
nations of the world also dealt with African 
problems. This means that even when occupied 
with the affairs of the American Negroes he 
never forgot about Africa. He wrote: “Courage, 
brother! The battle for humanity is not lost or 
losing. The Slav is rising in his might; the Yel¬ 
low minion are testing liberty, the black Afri¬ 
cans are writhing towards the light, and every¬ 
where the Laborer is opening the gates of Op¬ 
portunity and Peace.” 

The death of Sylvester Williams, who had 
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played a great part in calling and leading the 
First Pan-African Congress, and the First 
World War slowed down the development of 
Pan-Africanism. But already in 1919, Du Bois, 
by then the recognised leader of the movement, 
toured the world in preparation for future con¬ 
gresses. At the Versailles Peace Conference he 
spoke on the question of the former German co¬ 
lonies and African territories still in colonial 
dependence. 

The next congress which was to take place in 
Paris in 1923 could not be held. So Du Bois went 
to Lisbon, where together with the African Lea¬ 
gue he organised the Third Pan-African Congress. 
Even today everyone is aware of Portugal’s 
fierce resistance to granting freedom to her co¬ 
lonies so one will easily imagine the importance 
of that meeting in awakening the minds of the 
people in the Portuguese colonies. 

To call the next congress Du Bois tried to 
charter a ship for a tour of the West Indies with 
calls at the greatest possible number of capitals. 
This he failed to do for lack of funds. The 
Fourth Congress was called only in 1927 (from 
August 21 to 24), with the assistance of the As¬ 
sociation of Afro-American Women of New 
York. This congress went farther than the earlier 
ones in standing up for the rights of the coloni¬ 
sed Africans. Point Four of its General Reso¬ 
lution called for the development of Africa for 
the Africans and not for the profit of Europeans. 

An attempt to call the Fifth Congress in 
Africa itself—in Tunisia—failed because per¬ 
mission to do so was withheld. The Second 
World War put off its convocation until 1945. 
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The Manchester Congress paid Du Bois his 
due by electing him chairman. Pan-Africanism 
was given a fresh impetus and it sprouted in Af¬ 
rica itself. In addition, the movement was given 
an organisational framework. Du Bois edited a 
Memorandum which was submitted to the 
United Nations. 

A most valuable and important document of 
the Pan-African movement was the Declaration 
to the Colonial Workers, Farmers and Intellec¬ 
tuals: “We affirm the right of all Colonial 
Peoples to control their own destiny. All Colo¬ 
nies must be free from foreign imperialist control 
whether political or economic... We say to the 
peoples of the Colonies that they must fight for 
these ends by all means at their disposal.” 

Du Bois had the good fortune to live to see 
the Sixth Pan-African Congress, the first Con¬ 
gress held on African soil. It was called All- 
African Conference. It opened in Accra in 1958. 
Du Bois was ill, and could not attend. In his 
message, read out by his wife Shirley Graham, 
he stated that Pan-Africanism had come of age. 

In 1960, there was a conference in Tunisia, 
and in 1961 in Egypt. That may be regarded as 
the starting point at which effective Pan-Afri¬ 
canism began to express itself at all African 
meetings and in all organisations, including the 
OAU. It is also quite evident that there is still 
a long way to go before all of Du Bois’s ideas 
triumph. 

Organising Pan-African conferences was only 
one aspect of Du Bois’s activity. He took every 
opportunity to send messages to the Common¬ 
wealth or to the United Nations, and to 
secure support of organisations and individuals 
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in defence and triumph of his cause. Among the 
numerous organisations which he set up is the 
Council on African Affairs, which has done 
much for Africa, and because of that has aroused 
the wrath of the US leaders. 

It is very hard to tell the whole story of a man 
who had such close ties with Africa for three- 
quarters of a century. He was also a poet, an 
African bard, and a wise teacher who never tired 
of helping the young with his advice. All this 
has made Du Bois’s name a symbol for the com¬ 
ing generations. 

The cause for which Du Bois had fought will 
win, because Africa will become absolutely free; 
it will become a united, mighty socialist world 
power, and the Black Man will walk with head 
held high. It may well be that not only the Af¬ 
ricans, but all the oppressed of the earth will 
cherish the memory of William the African, and 
dedicate to it their best deed and aspirations. 


MAJHEMOUT DIOP, 
Senegal 



William Du Bois in the 
Struggle for African Unity 


The Africa unity movement has become a sa¬ 
lient feature of present-day African reality, but 
at the turn of the century the tendency towards 
African unity was expressed as the Pan-African 
idea of the unity of the whole Negro-African 
world. Among those who put it forward at the 
end of the 19th century were E. Blyden, G. Price- 
Mars, and H. Sylvester Williams. However, its 
development in the early decades of this century 
is justly credited to William Du Bois. 

African problems are known to have loomed 
large in Du Bois’s scientific and socio-political 
activity, among them that of African unity, to 
which he devoted a great deal of attention 
throughout his life. 

Du Bois is rightly known as the father of Pan- 
Africanism, the world-wide ideological-political, 
anti-colonial movement, which, for all its contra¬ 
dictions, has played a marked role in preparing 
and developing the anti-imperialist revolution 
on the African continent. 

Pan-Africanism was born in the United States, 
where, as Du Bois wrote, “various groups of Afri¬ 
cans, quite separate in origin, became so united in 








experience and so exposed to the impact of new 
cultures that they began to think of Africa as 
one idea and one land.” 

At the turn of the century, the colonial-ridden 
Africans were unable to do anything themselves 
to draw attention to their intolerable condition. 
This mission was undertaken by the best Negro 
intellectuals of the USA, who gradually became 
convinced that there was a community and inter¬ 
connection of the destinies of Negroes and 
Africans. Du Bois said: “The partition, domina¬ 
tion, and exploitation of Africa gradually entered 
my thought as part of my problem of race.” 

The conception of the unity of the enslaved 
Negro-African world became the basis of the 
fraternal solidarity movement involving Africans 
and people of African stock, and in 1900 it be¬ 
came known as the Pan-African movement. This 
idea was first publicly announced at the London 
Conference of 1900, which came out in defence of 
the aboriginal peoples of Africa. The American 
scientist W. McKay says it was the first attempt 
to bring together the peoples of African stock 
scattered all over the globe. 

The conference was attended by Du Bois, and 
it marked the start of his active efforts to organ¬ 
ise the Pan-African movement. His serious study 
of the Negro question in the USA, his abiding in¬ 
terest in Africa and his participation in the 
NAACP — all combined into a most important 
practical school in organising Pan-African con¬ 
gresses, whose decisions were a reflection of the 
growing solidarity of Negro-Africans. 

Between 1919 and 1945, there were five Pan- 
African congresses, but each had a different im¬ 
pact. The most important of these was the Fifth 
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Congress held at Manchester in 1945, and of 
course the preceding four congresses had done a 
great deal to give its decisions maturity and 
effectiveness. That is why their documents call 
for scrutiny. 

The decisions and resolutions of the first four 
congresses largely repeated each other. They put 
forward the demand to recognise the equality of 
Negroes and other races, criticised the abuses of 
the colonial system, urged self-government for 
the African colonies, and stood up for the civil 
rights and political freedoms of people in Afri¬ 
ca. These congresses sent appeals to the govern¬ 
ments of the metropolitan countries, and petitions 
to the League of Nations. 

However, all these years Pan-Africanism was 
undergoing an evolution: there was a change in 
the approach to Pan-Africanism and the methods, 
forms and purposes of the struggle to liberate the 
Negro-African world. By contrast with earlier 
congresses, the Third Congress in 1923, for in¬ 
stance, abandoned the idea of waiting on the 
good will and the “civilising mission” of the co¬ 
lonialists, and recognised the need for armed 
action to counter violence. 

The Fourth Congress, while failing to give a vi¬ 
gorous impetus to the further development of 
Pan-Africanism, opened up fresh possibilities be¬ 
fore it. Its appeal to the workers of the world 
urged them to realise that no working-class pro¬ 
gramme on the order of the day can be success¬ 
fully implemented, whether in Europe or in Ame¬ 
rica, so long as the coloured working people con¬ 
tinue to be exploited, enslaved and deprived of 
all political power. 

This approach indicated that the Pan-Africans 
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who had never before linked their movement 
with other progressive forces in the world, were 
coming to realise that the world working-class 
and the national-liberation movements had com¬ 
mon purposes. 

Du Bois was one of the leading organisers of 
these congresses, heading the group of Pan-Afri¬ 
cans who, in contrast to their conservative-mind¬ 
ed fellow Africans, were making much more 
radical demands. Spokesmen of the Negro bour¬ 
geoisie at the Pan-African congresses proposed 
that “the problematic African unity,” as they 
called it, should not be made an issue, while the 
Pan-Africans led by Du Bois insisted on a prog¬ 
ramme for united Pan-African action, and it 
was under their influence that demands were put 
forward on behalf of “the Negroes of the world.” 
It was said at the Third Conference of the Ame¬ 
rican Society for African Culture, which was 
called specifically to deal with the problems of 
modern Pan-Africanism, that Du Bois constantly 
exerted an influence on Pan-Africanism in the 
sense of turning it into a more militant program¬ 
me of nationalism aimed at the independence of 
Africa. 

Du Bois’s activity enabled the movement to 
escape from the narrow framework of Pan-Negro 
nationalism. The French student of Pan-Afri¬ 
canism, P. Decraene, says that Du Bois should be 
credited with abandoning “American provincial¬ 
ism” and extending the basis of the Pan-African 
movement. 

In the interwar years, Pan-Africanism ideologi¬ 
cally evolved away from the narrow nationalist 
sentiments coming from the Negro bourgeoisie, 
and switched from demands in no way affecting 
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capitalist and colonial domination to political de¬ 
mands for emancipation from the yoke of impe¬ 
rialism. The struggle to improve the condition of 
the Negroes in the United States grew into a fight 
to improve the condition of all men of the Ne¬ 
groid race. 

Professor I. I. Potekhin said in a 1964 article, 
Pan-Africanism and the Struggle of the Two 
Ideologies, that although it was moderate “the 
Pan-African movement of the period had a defi¬ 
nite positive role to play by focussing world at¬ 
tention on African problems.” Pan-African con¬ 
gresses helped to awaken Africa politically and 
to shape national-liberation programmes. For the 
first time, the Africans themselves voiced their 
protest against colonial exploitation and racial 
persecution, and the calls in defence of the Afri¬ 
can peoples served as political preparation of 
the anti-imperialist revolution on the African 
continent. 

Still, one has to agree with Du Bois who said 
that the Pan-Africanism of the period was more 
idea than action. Indeed, up until the Second 
World War, Pan-Africanism on the whole re¬ 
mained an ideological and political movement in¬ 
volving a relatively narrow circle of radically- 
minded intellectuals. It had yet to acquire a sound 
basis and contacts on the African continent. Only 
a handful of African intellectuals and spokesmen 
for African nationalistic organisations took part 
in the first four congresses, at which US Negro 
intellectuals played the leading role. Only par¬ 
tially were the pre-war congresses the voice of 
Africa. 

The Fifth Congress held at Manchester in 1945 
was of a very different political tenor. It was held 
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in new historical conditions, when the victories 
scored by the anti-Hitler coalition, the Soviet 
Union above all, over German fascism and racism 
had given fresh impetus to the national-liberation 
movement. Jack Woddis says that after the Se¬ 
cond World War “the world had ‘moved Left,’ 
had heeled over away from imperialism and reac¬ 
tion and in the direction of national indepen¬ 
dence, democracy and socialism.” 

The Manchester Congress symbolised this shift. 
The American writer, J. R. Hooker, said it was 
one of the most important events in Africa just 
after the end of the war. 

Du Bois took an active part in preparing the 
congress, whose distinctive feature was that the 
Africans themselves led and attended it. Nor were 
they private individuals or lone politicians but 
men representing African mass and political or¬ 
ganisations. 

The congress brought to the fore the problem of 
Africa’s political liberation. Having abandoned 
the narrowness of Negro nationalism, the partici¬ 
pants in the congress adopted as their weapon 
African nationalism, which emerged in the Afri¬ 
can peoples’ fight against colonialism, racism and 
imperialism. The important thing is that at the 
Fifth Congress success in the fight for Africa’s 
liberation from the colonial yoke was seen to de¬ 
pend on the ability of its fighters to unite and set 
up a common front. In terms of methods and 
forms of struggle, it recognised that the liberation 
of Africa was the business of the Africans them¬ 
selves. 

The decisions of the Manchester Congress and 
subsequent events show that after it Pan-African¬ 
ism became an effective political movement in 
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which mass African organisations began to play 
an important part. 

At the time, Pan-Africanism was the broadest 
ideological and political movement in the Negro- 
African world, urging the need for the political, 
ideological and organisational cohesion of the 
anti-colonial forces. 

Professor Potekhin wrote that the bringing to 
the fore of slogans for Africa’s liberation and uni¬ 
fication and the struggle that followed to imple¬ 
ment them materially altered the political char¬ 
acter of Pan-Africanism. But though it was estab¬ 
lished on the African continent, Pan-Africanism 
did not become coherent either in political or 
ideological terms. The struggle over Pan-African¬ 
ism continued, and its ideological vagueness 
allowed diverse interpretations of the essence and 
purposes of African unity. But however different¬ 
ly read, the ideas of Pan-Africanism began to 
spread across Africa. 

The further struggle for Africa’s liberation 
continued in the form of a persistent quest for 
unity. At the end of the 1940s and during the 
1950s African leaders strove vigorously to mount 
a concerted attack by the African peoples against 
colonialism. 

The advance of the anti-colonial struggle un¬ 
doubtedly showed the close connection between 
events on the continent. The successes and fail¬ 
ures of the fighters for independence in one colony 
had immediate repercussions throughout Africa. 
Many African leaders came to realise that the li¬ 
beration of each African country must be an all- 
African cause. Kwame Nkrumah said at Ghana’s 
independence ceremony in March 1957: “We 
have done with the battle and we again re-dedi- 
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cate ourselves in the struggle to emancipate other 
countries in Africa, for our independence is mean¬ 
ingless unless it is linked up with the total libera¬ 
tion of the African continent.” 

Addressing the Fourteenth UN General As¬ 
sembly in 1959, President Sekou Toure of Gui¬ 
nea said : “The Government which I have the 
honour to head, loyal to the ideals of justice and 
solidarity, and also to the Guinean people’s unan¬ 
imous will seeking to promote the struggle of the 
oppressed peoples, wishes to reaffirm that Afri¬ 
can freedom is indivisible and that is why Gui¬ 
nea’s independence is inseparable from the inde¬ 
pendence of the other countries of Africa.” 

In this situation, bilateral and multilateral 
meetings and conferences were held of leaders of 
the national-liberation movement, with two con¬ 
ferences at Accra in 1958 being of particular im¬ 
portance. One of them—the African People’s 
Conference in December—was attended by many 
supporters of stronger Pan-African cooperation, 
who admitted that their views on unity were shap¬ 
ed under the influence of meetings with Du Bois 
and participation in the Pan-African movement. 

Participants in the conference heard with wrapt 
attention a message from Du Bois, which was read 
out, and which set out in detail his view of the 
problem of Africa’s unity. Du Bois wrote that he 
saw the future Africa as a single whole consisting 
of individual parts cooperating with each other. 

For the sake of this Africa he called on the 
Africans to abandon ethnic and political separat¬ 
ism, and urged an extension of cultural and eco¬ 
nomic cooperation. Du Bois did not want the 
African peoples to forget their unique cultural 
traditions, but he believed that for the sake of 
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“Mother Africa” they should overcome the dis¬ 
cord dividing them. 

He gave this answer to the question of the way 
to and basis for Africa’s unity: “First, I would 
emphasise the fact that today Africa has no choice 
between private Capitalism and Socialism. The 
whole world, including capitalist countries, is 
moving toward Socialism, inevitably, inexor¬ 
ably. .. you cannot choose between Socialism 
and Private Capitalism, because Private owner¬ 
ship of capital is doomed.” 

These and mahy other problems of unity were 
the subject of stormy debate, and the most dedi¬ 
cated and consistent advocates of African unity 
said at the time that it was right and proper to 
prepare to surrender a part of their countries’ 
state sovereignty into the hands of a continental 
organ of power. 1 But that did not mean the prac¬ 
tical realisation of unity: there was still a long 
way to go before the idea of unity could be reali¬ 
sed on an inter-state level. 

Colonialism over a large part of the continent 
continued to be a major obstacle to African unity. 
That is why, the year 1960, which brought political 
independence to a large group of African colo¬ 
nies, also created favourable prerequisites for uni¬ 
fication of independent Africa. But only after 
1963, following long discussion and negotiation, 
and the occasional clash of highly contradictory 
views, did a common view and a determination 
crystallise to implement the overriding demand 


1 Some of them subsequently had these propositions written 
into their national constitutions. 
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of the day—establishment of a continental orga¬ 
nisation open to all the independent countries. 
The Organisation of African Unity (OAU) was 
set up at Addis Ababa in May 1963. Although it 
was not the only organisational form giving body 
to Pan-African ideas—there were also all-African 
women’s, youth and trade-union associations—it 
was pivotal to realising the idea of African unity. 

The emergence of the OAU was an historic 
event in the development of the national-libera¬ 
tion movement in Africa, and carried it to a new 
stage. Some of Du Bois’s ideas were reflected in 
the OAU Charter. Promotion of unity and solida¬ 
rity between the African states, coordination and 
consolidation of their cooperation, and develop¬ 
ment of all-round inter-African relations were 
becoming components of the day-to-day policies 
of OAU members. 

The establishment of the OAU unquestionably 
had positive results. Being concerned with the 
most pressing problems of life on the continent 
explains why the organisation has had both ob¬ 
vious successes and serious failures. 

That there have been difficulties is hardly sur¬ 
prising. In fact, these were seen to be inevitable 
when the OAU was being set up. Having accepted 
the need and advisability of joint action on the 
continent and outside it as a principle, the go¬ 
vernments of the independent African states put 
forward contradictory views on the ways and 
means of unification. There was Kwame Nkru- 
mah, who proposed the establishment without de¬ 
lay of a United States of Africa. President Leo¬ 
pold Senghor of Senegal, pointing to the marked 
cultural and linguistic differences between the 
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African “nations,” proposed the establishment of 
“une Afrique de patries.” , 

For the time being, Senghor’s appears to be the 
more likely alternative. Unity in the anti-impe¬ 
rialist struggle has failed to grow into a state-po¬ 
litical unity of the African countries. As for 
Nkrumah’s proposal, let us note that while being 
recognised as an acceptable ideal, it has been 
rather sharply criticised as ill-timed by some pro¬ 
minent advocates of African unity. 

Today, after military coups in some African 
countries, and with great difficulties arising even 
in the establishment of limited regional associa¬ 
tions, it can hardly be expected that the OAU 
will be able in the near future to return to the 
proposal to set up an all-Africa government, 
which had been submitted to a special committee 
at the October 1965 Assembly of OAU chiefs of 
state and heads of government. 

It should be borne in mind that in the last few 
years many new approaches to unity have been 
prompted by factors which determine the Afri¬ 
can countries’ domestic and foreign policies. 
Among the most general, but not of course the 
ultimate, causes behind the diversity of the Af¬ 
rican approach to the tasks and forms of unity 
are the different economic and social levels, dif¬ 
ferences in social system and foreign policy orien¬ 
tation, adoption as state doctrines of different, 
at times polar, ideological conceptions, and a 
widely differing degree of dependence on external 
economic ties. 

Among the internal factors responsible for 
discord in the OAU, as many Africans see it, is 
the evolution of African nationalism: the old 
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continental, Pan-African nationalism is noticeably 
giving way to local nationalisms. 

The division of African nationalism and the 
gradual loss of its initial progressive flavour are 
not the only factors hindering the progress of in¬ 
ter-African cooperation, but this argument put 
forward by the African leaders deserves conside¬ 
ration because nationalism, the starting point in 
the foreign-policy acts of state policy by the 
African countries, tends to obscure for some Afri¬ 
can leaders the advantages of pooling Afri¬ 
can efforts in tackling the tasks of national con¬ 
struction. 

If those who assume that centrifugal for¬ 
ces now predominate in Africa were right, the 
OAU should have fallen apart long ago. But 
the African peoples are aware that the OAU 
has already done much good, including the set¬ 
tlement of a number of complicated territo¬ 
rial conflicts, consistent condemnation and ex¬ 
posure of the racist regimes in the south of Africa, 
a positive solution of the refugee problem, and 
active support for the national-liberation move¬ 
ments on the continent. The latter remains the 
OAU’s main concern. 

The survivals of colonialism on the continent 
are a cause for alarm among the independent 
countries, and the urgency of their elimination 
helps to cement OAU unity. The debates and 
decisions of recent OAU Assemblies on this ques¬ 
tion give hope that the OAU will increase its 
assistance to the fighters of Angola, and the na¬ 
tional-liberation movements in Southern Rhode¬ 
sia, Cape Verde Isles, Mozambique and elsewhere. 

There has recently been a growing tendency 
in Africa for greater inter-African cooperation in 
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the form of regional economic associations, which 
Africans see as a promising way of pooling their 
economic efforts to attain economic indepen¬ 
dence, in view of the different natural resources 
of the countries, their lack of financial means, 
and the similarity of their exports. 

The establishment of economic associations 
does not clash with the OAU Charter, and the 
OAU will apparently have to go on promoting 
ever more vigorously inter-African economic 
cooperation. 

The most cursory glance at the history of the 
OAU shows the great scope of its activity. It is 
not surprising that it has had many critical mo¬ 
ments, all of which variously posed a threat to 
united African action. Local and foreign pessi¬ 
mists have repeatedly predicted the OAU’s de¬ 
mise, but it lives on and, as its General Secretary 
has said, there is “no question of its disintegra¬ 
tion,” despite the fact that unity is hampered by 
the intervention of hostile external forces as well 
as by internal factors. 

The years of independence show how hard it 
is for the African countries to change the socio¬ 
economic foundation of colonial society, and do 
away with its built-in inequalities. 

In most young African countries, especially in 
the tropical area, foreign capital retains its eco¬ 
nomic positions. To ensure their old profits, the 
foreign monopolies put pressure to bear on the po¬ 
licies of African governments, notably in their 
relations with other African countries. The Afri¬ 
cans themselves have repeatedly said that but for 
outside interference they would have found it 
much easier to hammer out unity of action. They 
are in no doubt about this interference being hos- 
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tile to the present trend in African unity. The 
urge of the neocolonialist circles to drain the 
anti-imperialist substance of African unity is ex¬ 
pressed in the fanning of tribalist outbursts, in 
the instigation of territorial conflicts, in the 
treacherous imperialist policy on the Rhodesia 
crisis, and in imperialist support for the whole 
South African bloc of colonialists and white 
supremacists. 

A united Africa, prepared to overcome the 
“balkanisation” forcibly imposed on it, and ca¬ 
pable of standing up for equitable economic rela¬ 
tions, can arouse nothing but fear and anxiety 
among the foreign monopolies. 

Their hostile attitude to progressive anti-colo¬ 
nial demands advanced by the African unity 
movement has a long history. Back in 1921, Du 
Bois, summing up the results of the Second Pan- 
African Congress, wrote: “Out of the depth we 
have cried unto the deaf and dumb masters of 
the world.” 

Let us recall that in 1960, chairman of the US 
Planning Council, Walt Rostow, advised the 
Africans not to engage in the struggle for unity. 
A number of events on the continent from 1966 
to 1969 brought division and instability to Africa. 

But when considering the prospects for African 
unity it should be borne in mind that there are 
forces not only on the continent, but outside it, 
which take a consistent stand in support of the 
solidarity of peoples fighting for their freedom 
and independence. 

The Soviet Union has given active support to 
the idea of African unity. The Soviet people un¬ 
derstand the African countries’ urge to pool their 
efforts in the struggle to consolidate their politi- 
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cal and economic independence. They also under¬ 
stand the tendencies towards the intensification of 
the regional economic efforts for the sake of the 
African countries’ social progress. 

What is especially encouraging is that the OAU 
Charter has not only reflected the urge to create 
favourable possibilities for consolidating the sove¬ 
reignty of the African countries, but has also 
made the achievement of continental goals con¬ 
tingent on a solution of international problems. 

Statements by many OAU members for peace¬ 
ful coexistence, a policy of positive neutralism, 
and respect for the sovereignty and territorial in¬ 
tegrity of all states are a basis for cooperation 
between the African states and the world’s demo¬ 
cratic forces on a wide range of international is¬ 
sues. 

* * * 

In his lifetime Du Bois witnessed events which 
wrought a fundamental change in the destinies of 
many peoples of the globe. In his reminiscences 
he wrote that all this greatly influenced his out¬ 
look, and that the way that led him to adoption 
of the philosophical ideas, which brought him 
to the communist movement, was full of diffi¬ 
culties and contradictions. His views of Afri¬ 
can unity also underwent change. After a long 
quest, he came to realise that Africa needed unity 
on an anti-imperialist basis. 

Three months before his death in August 1963, 
the Organisation of-African Unity was set up as 
an embodiment of many of the ideas he had put 
forward over half a century earlier. 

The OAU was largely a logical continuation 
and important practical result of the activity of 
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Pan-Africans, for whom the idea of unity has long 
been—and still is—the dominant one among the 
ideological conceptions of the Pan-African move¬ 
ment. The idea of Africa’s unity, which Du Bois 
put forward so long ago, has become a com¬ 
ponent part of the foreign-policy doctrines of 
African states, and Pan-Africanism itself has ri¬ 
sen to the level of inter-state relations. 

Today, the idea of unity is given a fresh ring 
as it spreads to new spheres of the African coun¬ 
tries’ political activity. This fact to some extent 
should also go to the credit of the outstanding 
scholar and fighter William Du Bois. 

I. 1. VYSOTSKAYA, Cand. Sc. (Hist.) 

A. A. GROMYKO, Cand. Sc. (Law) 




Du Bois’s Influence on the 
Emergence of the African 
Intelligentsia 


It is well known that the role and place of any 
outstanding personality in history cannot be con¬ 
fined to his immediate activity. This influence is 
perhaps as great on his colleagues and contempo¬ 
raries, whatever the spheres of his social activity. 
This is especially true of those who have a wide 
range of interests and are active simultaneously 
in several spheres. 

Du Bois was one of such men. An outstanding 
scholar, and active political and social leader, he 
succeeded in a long lifetime to express himself in 
many spheres of activity, leaving his mark in 
each. That is precisely why the educational impact 
of Du Bois’s every endeavour is of such importan¬ 
ce, not only in the sense of his direct influence on 
his followers, but also of his indirect influence on 
moulding a great many Afro-American and Afri¬ 
can intellectuals. He may have started out as a 
crusader for the “Talented Tenth,” but as time 
went on his influence and the authority of his 
ideas spread to an ever wider section of men. As 
one of those who had known Du Bois said, while 
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being predominantly a thinker he had the rare 
gift of making his ideas accessible to the ordinary 
man. 

That is why there is need to consider Du 
Bois’s role in the formation of the new intelligent¬ 
sia, the one which was to play an important part 
in the people’s struggle on the African continent, 
especially, over the last quarter century. 

At the same time, we should bear in mind that 
Du Bois himself relied on jthe rich traditions 
world culture had accumulated by the turn of the 
century, there being two quite clear main lines 
along which these traditions had an influence on 
him. First, Du Bois had a good knowledge of the 
principal achievements in the social sciences of 
his day, including socialist theory. Of course, it 
was only in the last few decades of his life that he 
came consciously to adopt Marxism, but what we 
find of special interest is that Du Bois was one of 
the first in US university life to start the teach¬ 
ing of Marx’s doctrine, even if in a somewhat 
specific form: in 1904 he started a seminar at 
the University of Atlanta on “Marxism and the 
Negro.” He was also the first to apply some ca¬ 
tegories of historical materialism to the study of 
the liberation movement of the Afro-Americans 
in the United States. 

Second, and this is equally important, his works 
also continued and elaborated the traditions of 
the emergent West African intelligentsia. 
Throughout the 19th century and early in the 
20th, there was a lively exchange of ideas appear¬ 
ing on both sides of the Atlantic, under colonial¬ 
ism on the African side, and in the fight for poli¬ 
tical and economic equality, on the American 
side. 
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The history of the African intelligentsia goes 
back to the 16th and 17 th centuries, when educat¬ 
ed Africans could be met in Europe and Africa 
who had come mainly from the coastal areas 
under Portuguese rule. Thus, one ambassador at 
the court of Louis XIV was Don Mateu Lopi, an 
African from Ardra. 

Later, in the 18th and early 19th century, edu¬ 
cated Africans travelled far and wide beyond the 
African continent—in the Americas, Britain, 
France, Germany, Poland and Russia. Among 
them was Anthony Williams Amo of the Gold 
Coast, a professor at Wiirttemberg University, 
who wrote philosophical works in Latin and 
Greek. 

Finally, in the 19th century Liberia and Sierra 
Leone became the main centres in the develop¬ 
ment of the West African intelligentsia. Settlers 
from the USA and the West Indies and their des¬ 
cendants spread out in a rather wide circle along 
the Atlantic coast. It was then that Fourah Bay, 
the oldest university college in the area, was es¬ 
tablished. 

The Western coast became the centre of edu¬ 
cated Africans, who set up their own clubs and 
associations and published newspapers. The intel¬ 
ligentsia of that period was educated mainly by 
missionaries, but already in the second half of the 
19th century there was a movement in its midst 
to introduce secular university education in Af¬ 
rica. 

By then, the West African intelligentsia had 
acquired a relatively privileged social status, as 
African society’s elite educated in European 
cultural ideas. In a sense, it served as the 
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mainstay of the colonial regime, but it was also 
the main mouthpiece of the African national con¬ 
sciousness and sought to deal with all the political 
issues bearing on the interests of the population 
in the African colonies of the European powers. 
Its members acted as advisers to the chiefs, sub¬ 
mitted proposals and recommendations to the me¬ 
tropolitan governments over the heads of the lo¬ 
cal administration officials, and wrote pamphlets 
and articles in the press. These men strove to 
unite their efforts on the scale of Anglophonic 
West Africa, and could be described as “loyal na¬ 
tionalists.” As a rule, mainly at the early stage, 
they believed in the civilising role of the metropo¬ 
litan country, and the triumph of liberal elements 
in its colonial policy. This is well evident in the 
work of J. B. Horton (1835-1883), one of the first 
African physicians, who was a well-educated and 
broadminded man. 

This intelligentsia produced from its ranks 
scientists and politicians, who initiated the 
present-day African nationalism, the leading fi¬ 
gure among them probably being E. Blyden (1832- 
1912), an outstanding educator, scholar and po¬ 
litical leader. A man of great intellect, he was 
educated in Liberia—this being impossible in the 
USA—and towards the end of his life was first 
professor and president of Liberian College, and 
then Liberia’s Secretary of State. 

Blyden wrote a great deal, and his main ideas 
bore on the problem of “cultural nationalism.” He 
was one of the first to formulate the conception 
of the “African personality,” which subsequently 
developed into the “negritude”-theory, as set out 
by Cesar and Leopold Senghor. “Negroness,” the 
English equivalent of this term, was first used by 
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J. Bruce, an Afro-American, who knew Blyden 
very well. Blyden saw the greatness of the black 
race in its contribution to human culture. He saw 
Africa as the cradle and repository of human ci¬ 
vilisation, and he believed it would soon develop 
a highly sophisticated modern culture. Blyden 
sharply opposed the anti-Negro feelings of the 
19th century, insisting that men of different 
races could cooperate and help each other, while 
retaining their racial identity. His works exerted 
a great influence on the development of nation¬ 
alistic views in West Africa, and elsewhere: the 
young Du Bois must have read his works, and it is 
safe to say that if there was no direct influence, 
there was certainly spiritual kinship between the 
two men. 

The conception of the African personality was 
also formulated by another prominent national¬ 
ist, J. C. Hayford (1866-1930), who came from 
the traditional elite of the Gold Coast. He set 
up the Aboriginal Rights Protection Society, one 
of West Africa’s first mass organisations. It was 
an attempt to establish the self-awareness of the 
African personality through the sense of African 
solidarity. Apart from its purely educational acti¬ 
vity, the Society sought to safeguard the tradi¬ 
tional forms of land tenure against the encroach¬ 
ments of the colonial administration, which laid 
claim to the natives’ land as belonging to the 
Grown, and also sought to preserve local 
customs. Hayford’s ideas were a reflection 
of the main content of African nationalism in the 
early 20th century: he elaborated the thesis of 
racial emancipation, campaigned for the self- 
determination of the colonies within the frame¬ 
work of the British Empire, and took k wide in- 
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terest in the traditional customs and cultural heri¬ 
tage of the African peoples. 

In 1920, Hayford founded and became the head 
of the National Congress of British West Afri¬ 
ca, a Pan-African nationalist organisation, among 
whose members were intellectuals from four Brit¬ 
ish possessions in the area: Gambia, Sierra Leone, 
the Gold Coast and Nigeria. The Congress did 
not call for the immediate abolition of colonialism, 
but urged that the peoples in the colonial posses¬ 
sions should have a say in their own government. 
Even this approach markedly promoted the 
weakening and erosion of the colonial regime, 
and a growth of African political awareness. 

Similar demands, let us note, were contained 
in the resolutions of the Second Pan-African Con¬ 
ference held in Paris in early 1919. They also de¬ 
manded a say for the native population in go¬ 
vernment, but did not raise the question of abo¬ 
lishing the colonial regime. There was special 
accent on the use of traditional forms of organisa¬ 
tion and administration. Du Bois was the organi¬ 
ser and guiding spirit of that conference. 

Among the prominent African nationalists of 
the “first generation” was J. P. Jackson, a Libe¬ 
rian, a close friend of Blyden’s, who lived in Ni¬ 
geria for a long time. His activity bore mainly 
on the political aspect of nationalism. The news¬ 
paper he founded —Lagos Weekly Record —was 
long the best and most militant paper in West 
Africa. In it Jackson tirelessly spread the idea of 
African unity for the common cause. It is true 
that Jackson’s consistent nationalism was based 
on the idea of racial origin as the definitive fac¬ 
tor. 

This cursory review will suffice to show that 
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many of Du Bois’s ideas were vital and were con¬ 
nected with African reality, like the idea of Afri¬ 
can nationalism, the inevitability of the fight 
against white colonialist rule, and the fight 
against the trampling of human and civil rights 
of the African population. 

But there is also no doubt that Du Bois’s activi¬ 
ty marked a new stage of African nationalism, a 
political and ideological trend which developed 
from the turn of the century at the imperialist 
stage of capitalist development. 

Du Bois began his scientific and social activity 
as a fighter for equal opportunity and equal 
rights for the Afro-Americans of the USA. In this 
struggle he had to deal not only with the white 
racists, but also with rather influential capitula¬ 
tionist element in the midst of the Afro-Ameri¬ 
cans themselves. And one of the main conditions 
for overcoming the influence of the latter was 
to foster among the black citizens of the USA a 
sense of national dignity and a sense of pride in 
their African ancestors, that is, a sense of what 
could be termed the “African self-consciousness.” 
The task in this case coincided with the need to 
develop African nationalism on the other side of 
the ocean. But Du Bois was quite well aware 
(even if now and again he did overrate the ra¬ 
cial factor) that the African self-consciousness, 
which the Afro-Americans so badly needed, was 
handed over from generation to generation 
through their culture, and not through any bio¬ 
logical inheritance of the black skin. Hence the 
task to make the most comprehensive study, to 
spread and develop African cultural values. 

It has already been said that Du Bois had a 
knowledge of the writings of the leading theo- 
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rist of African nationalism, Blyden, but it should 
be added that he appears to have formulated en¬ 
tirely on his own, as early as 1897, many of the 
propositions relating to the “African cultural in¬ 
dividuality” which the followers of the “negri- 
tude” theory subsequently adopted. This connec¬ 
tion is sometimes ignored, but it is there. 
Otherwise, what is the explanation for the fact 
that the prominent philosopher and political 
leader, L. Senghor, replying to a question in late 
January 1968 about his view on the main tasks of 
the Afro-American movement in the USA today, 
essentially restated the programme of winning 
cultural independence, as a necessary condition 
for integration, which Du Bois had put forward at 
the turn of the century? 

The vast effort put in by Du Bois into the se¬ 
lection, development and support of the young ta¬ 
lented leaders of Afro-American culture was a 
component part of the drive to realise the pro¬ 
gramme for “winning cultural individuality.” His 
journal, The Crisis, discovered a great many 
young writers, who subsequently developed into 
leading writers, like the classic, Langstone Hughes. 
Let us add that the views of Du Bois and 
Hughes were not always identical, but that did 
not become an obstacle to their cooperation. Inci¬ 
dentally, Hughes himself wrote that as a child he 
had had The Crisis read to him by his grandmo¬ 
ther on a par with the Bible, and that Du Bois’s 
book, The Souls of Black Folk, was the first book 
he had read. 

But Du Bois’s influence was not confined to 
Afro-American writers and artists. One of the 
most prominent and exciting writers of modem 
Africa, Peter Abrahams, said that The Souls of 
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Black Folk had come as a revelation and had 
given him the key to an understanding of 
his world. Du Bois’s book had given him the me¬ 
ans of expressing his own “African essence.” 

One of the main elements of the Pan-African 
movement, to which Du Bois gave so much time 
and energy, was the defence and propaganda of 
the cultural achievements of the peoples of Afri¬ 
ca. No wonder some participants in the 1945 
Pan-African Congress subsequently took part in 
congresses of African workers in culture in 1956 
and 1959. Du Bois’s influence was also in evi¬ 
dence when the first few issues of the major 
journal, Presence- Africaine, appeared. 

It is hard to exaggerate the role of Du Bois’s 
activity in the sphere of African research. It is 
not confined to things purely scientific, for 
today we know much more about Africa’s past, 
and many of Du Bois’s views no longer agree with 
the findings of modern science. His importance 
today lies in the response evoked by his writings 
among reading African youth. These young 
people, who were subsequently to become the 
leading force in the struggle for national inde¬ 
pendence, were taught by Du Bois’s book to take 
pride in Africa, in the achievements of her 
people, fostering a sense of protest and the will 
to fight against the inhuman colonial regime. 

H. M. Bond, a prominent historian and civil 
rights fighter, wrote that for the American child 
who had grown up between 1910 and 1920, there 
was hardly an antidote for a poisoned picture of 
Africa and the Africans which he found in his 
geography books, in the newspapers, magazines 
and on the screen. The antidote was provided by 
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The Crisis which from its first issues depicted the 
Africans as rational human beings. 

Du Bois not only taught the Africans and Afro- 
American intellectuals to take pride in their an¬ 
cestors and their great cultural heritage. His own 
life was a living model of firmness and courage 
in the struggle for his principles. In his Credo, 
which he wrote in 1900, he said that he believed 
in tolerance, but his was the tolerance of the 
maker and the warrior, an active tolerance which 
was as remote from the humble tolerance of 
the slave as the free man is from the slave him¬ 
self. 

On the other hand, even when speaking of the 
need to advance African studies, Du Bois had in 
mind a very clear and practical goal: to give 
Africa the men capable of leading her along the 
way of independence and prosperity. It is not sur¬ 
prising that among those who engaged in research 
into Africa’s historical and social problems were 
men like Dr. N. Azikiwe, who became Nigeria’s 
first President, and Dr. Kwame Nkrumah, a 
prominent political leader of the new Af¬ 
rica. 

Many African nationalists in the 1940s and 
1950s had good reason to regard Du Bois as their 
spiritual father. That is why Kwame Nkrumah, 
inviting Du Bois to spend the rest of his life in 
Ghana, said this was the great man’s return to 
his homeland. 

The influence Du Bois exerted on the young 
African intellectuals was much wider and more 
comprehensive than it would appear at first 
sight, even if we take into account his diverse 
personal qualities. The truth seems to be on the 
side of those who say that the vast majority of 
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African and Afro-American youth today, who 
may never have heard of Du Bois, owe him a 
great deal above all for their final awakening to 
the spirit of struggle for a better future, for pros¬ 
perity, for freedom and human dignity: 

/. 7. KATAG0SHCH1NA, 
L. Ye. KUBBEL, Cand. Sc. (Hist.) 







Du Bois on the Influence 
of the Slave Trade 
on Africa, America and 
Europe 


Du Bois wrote many books and articles on 
Africa and the Afro-Americans which elucidate 
Africa’s history and show its role in world histo- 
* 7 '• 

It is impossible to write the history of Africa 
without showing the impact of the slave trade on 
the history of Africa and of countries in the Old 
and New World. Du Bois was aware of this, as 
he was of the fact that for almost 200 years the 
colonialists had sought to justify the slave trade 
and to conceal its true proportions. Du Bois said 
that much effort had been exerted in distorting 
its true history and consequences, and to minimise 
its role in world history. 

In his books on the slave trade, Du Bois gave 
the fullest picture of its origin, development and 
influence on the history of Africa, Europe and 
America. He wrote that “Karl Marx was the first 
to know the stern and incontrovertible charge 
against capitalism that it rested on the slavery 
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of the Africans.” The development of capitalism 
and the establishment of the colonial system in¬ 
duced the Europeans who were in quest of cheap 
labour to import African slaves into the colonies 
of the New World. Du Bois said this was the 
most indelible stain on mankind’s modern history. 

The slave trade continued for over 400 years 
and was an unprecedented economic, social and 
political disaster for Africa. 

Today, some West European scientists are try¬ 
ing to remove some of the blame for the slave 
trade from Europe and America and to prove that 
the Africans themselves allegedly took part in it 
on a par with the Europeans. In his writings Du 
Bois showed these neo-colonialist assertions to be 
lies. 

He writes about the disaster that hit Africa 
from the West, describes the collapse of states and 
the decline of African civilisation as a result of 
the slave trade. Seafarers in the 15th and 16th 
centuries provide evidence of a flourishing 
Tropical Africa, lying to the south of the Sahara 
Desert, a magnificent, harmonious and well re¬ 
gulated civilisation, which the European con- 
quistadores destroyed in their drive. 

Du Bois resolutely refutes assertions by the ad¬ 
vocates of the slave trade that it was only local 
and confined to some areas of Africa’s western 
coast. He gives a comprehensive and the only pos¬ 
sible array of facts about the number of victims of 
the slave trade. Between 1698 and 1707, 25,000 
slaves were taken to America every year. After 
1713, the figure rose to 30,000 a year, and just 
before the revolutionary war it was not less than 
40,000, and sometimes as high as 100,000 slaves a 
year. 
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Du Bois believes that almost 800,000 slaves 
were taken to America in the 16th century; 
2,750,000 in the 17th; seven million in the 18th, 
and over four million in the 19th—a total of al- 
most 15 million. For every slave reaching the New 
World alive there could have been at least five 
who died on the way. Consequently, as a result of 
the European and American slave trade, Africa 
lost at least 60 million people. The Moslem slave 
trade cost Africa almost as many. A conservative 
estimate is that the slave trade cost black Africa 
a total of 100 million lives. 

Du Bois not only shows Africa suffering, but 
also describes the Africans’ fight against the slave 
owners and the slave traders, a struggle that was 
fierce and unequal and which lasted for centuries. 
A great influence in favour of abolition of slave¬ 
ry and prohibition of the slave trade was exerted, 
alongside slave uprisings, by the French bourgeois 
revolution and the American revolution, and Du 
Bois realises this full well. Among the other rea¬ 
sons for the prohibition of the slave trade in the 
early 19th century, he says, was the general de¬ 
velopment of capitalism and the struggle waged 
by progressives. 

The slave trade had profound consequences not 
only for Africa, but also for Europe and America. 
These consequences are highly complex, varied 
and still obscure. But one thing is certain: the 
slave trade inflicted immense suffering on the 
peoples of Africa, and was of tremendous benefit 
for the bourgeoisie in the Old and the New World. 

Almost all the countries of Europe engaged in 
slave trade. In the 15th and 16th centuries, there 
were slave markets at Lisbon, Seville and Cadiz, 
and great numbers of Africans were employed in 
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the agriculture of Portugal and Spain. In the 17 th 
century, Amsterdam was the centre of the colo¬ 
nial trade and the slave trade, and slaves were 
also brought in from Africa by Sweden and Den¬ 
mark. Slave ships for France were built at Ham¬ 
burg. Sweden supplied the slave-trading countries 
with tens of thousands of iron strips and bars 
which were bartered for slaves; every year thou¬ 
sands of Africans were exchanged for Venetian 
glass beads and crockery. However, Britain was 
the biggest slave trader in Europe. 

Du Bois examined the development of slave 
trade in Britain and its influence on the country’s 
economy. The British began to export Africans 
from Africa in the 16th century and turned the 
slave trade into the biggest commercial venture. 
Historians of Bristol say that the 18th century— 
the heyday of the slave trade—was the city’s “gol¬ 
den age.” In that century, at least 17,000 ships 
registered in Bristol were engaged in the slave 
trade and the “triangular trade” (Africa, Ame¬ 
rica and Europe) whose volume entirely depended 
on the labour of African slaves on the plantations. 
Liverpool prospered on the slave trade. In the 
18th century Liverpool owned over 4,000 slave 
ships, and a total of 20,000 Liverpoolian ships ca¬ 
tered for industries connected with the slave trade. 
Thus, in the 18th century, almost 40,000 ships 
of only two English ports were engaged in the 
slave trade and the “triangular trade.” Add to 
this London, Glasgow and other cities engaged 
in the slave trade, Manchester, which owed its de¬ 
velopment entirely to the “triangular trade,” Bir¬ 
mingham, whose gunsmiths delivered to Africa 
10,000 muskets and carbines, and over 50,000 
knives a year—all in exchange for slaves. 




In the 18th century, almost every branch of 
England’s economy more or less depended on the 
slave trade. Du Bois writes: “The profits provided 
one of the main streams of that capital which 
financed the Industrial Revolution. The West 
Indian islands became the center of the British 
Empire and of immense importance to the gran¬ 
deur of England. It was the Negro slaves who 
made these sugar colonies the most precious co¬ 
lonies ever recorded in the annals of imperialism. 
Experts called them the fundamental prop and 
support of the Empire.” 

Still, it was the two Americas that derived the 
greatest benefit from African slave labour. Du 
Bois says that America owes its present to 
Africa. For centuries, the economies of Brazil and 
other Latin American countries depended on 
African labour. Millions of slaves died on the 
plantations in the United States, whose present 
economic prosperity rests on their bones. When 
“King Cotton” reigned in the southern states, they 
required tens of thousands of slaves a year. No 
wonder then that in the 19th century, when the 
slave trade had already been outlawed by almost 
every other state, it was carried on mainly with 
US capital, on US ships, manned by US citizens, 
and flying the US flag. 

It is impossible in a short article to bring out 
everything Du Bois says about the influence of 
the slave trade on America. In fact, all his writ¬ 
ings deal with the problem. In one of his works 
he asked whether America would be America 
without her Negro population. 

His answer is “No!” African slave labour 
breathed life into American colonies of the Euro- 
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pean powers and carried them to unprecedented 
prosperity. 

Over ten million Africans were carried by 
slave ships to the New World. The slave trade is 
unprecedented in history as a forcible resettle¬ 
ment of an entire people. The Africans gave Ame¬ 
rica not only their labour. They also brought their 
own culture, their customs, creeds and arts. The 
songs of the African slaves were fused with the 
music and songs of the Indians and the white sett¬ 
lers, producing the enchanting melodies which 
today are the pride of the USA and the Latin 
America. Descendants of African slaves became 
outstanding scientists and public leaders, and 
names like William Du Bois and Paul Robeson 
rank among the best representatives of the human 
race. 

Racism was the most terrible legacy of the slave 
trade. The theory that Africans were inferior be¬ 
ings, which emerged with the establishment of the 
slave plantation system, was given “theoretical 
backing” with the start of the fight to outlaw the 
slave trade. The grim days of the slave trade have 
gone, but this most terrible legacy of Negro slav¬ 
ery, as Du Bois puts it, survives to this day. 

All his life Du Bois fought against racial dis¬ 
crimination, and his books have been a part of 
this struggle. From his pages rises the history of 
Africa, the history of forgotten states, the history 
of great cultures and civilisations, which could 
have been created only by peoples at a high level 
of development and fit to rank among the other 
peoples of the world. 

S. Yu. ABRAMOVA, Cand. Sc. (Hist.) 








Du Bois About Some Problems 
of the History of Colonialism 


Historical topics are prominent in Du Bois’s 
many scientific writings: his first major work 
which won recognition for the author, and a num¬ 
ber of other writings, including his last paper, 
deal with the history of Africa. 

But the history of colonialism is central to Du 
Bois’s scientific legacy, for his interest in the ques¬ 
tion was closely linked with the general orienta¬ 
tion of his interests in a lifetime devoted to the 
struggle for the Negro people’s political and spi¬ 
ritual emancipation. 

In the period when Du Bois took up the study 
of colonialism (early 20th century), this depart¬ 
ment of historical science was embryonic. Of all 
the questions constituting the history of colonial¬ 
ism, historians were interested in one only, name¬ 
ly, the policy of the capitalist powers, above all 
their struggle for colonies, and then various as¬ 
pects of their activity in the colonies, mainly the 
administrative side. Bourgeois researchers took 
no interest at all in the history of the peoples who 
found themselves under the rule of the colonial 
powers or in their economic system, their political 
and social forms and culture. The existence of 



these peoples was simply ignored. These histo¬ 
rians saw their emergence in history as dating 
from the time they came within the European field 
of vision. If any bourgeois historian looked back 
into the past of the colonial peoples, he had only 
one task: to facilitate the colonial administration. 
Let us add that these retrospects abounded in 
blunders. This ignorance was quite natural be¬ 
cause it resulted from a lack of interest and 
sympathy for the enslaved peoples. 

Of course, nothing of what has been said should 
be taken to mean that there were no exceptions: 
some progressive scholars sought painstakingly 
and without bias to look back into the past of the 
colonial peoples. Some bourgeois scholars did a 
great deal for the study of their culture, lan¬ 
guages and customs. But these efforts were ex¬ 
ceptions which made no difference to the overall 
picture of Western science. Besides, these well-in¬ 
tentioned efforts rarely applied to the history of the 
colonial peoples, because an understanding of it 
requires something more than mere sympathy or 
even the most sincere good will. One must also 
share respect for them and their past and recog¬ 
nise that it has an importance of its own. 

From this it follows that in the period when 
Du Bois was starting out on his study of the histo¬ 
ry of colonialism, it was yet to be established as 
a science. The history of Africa was most neglect¬ 
ed: there was no denying of rich and encient cul¬ 
ture—and consequently the history—of Asian 
countries, although we know that many prominent 
19th century writers, including James Mill and 
Herbert Maccauley tried to do sq, but the smug 
European bourgeois denied that the peoples of 
Africa had a culture or a past of their own. Char- 
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acterising the state of historical writings on Af¬ 
rica, Du Bois wrote in 1915: “None of these au¬ 
thors wrote from the standpoint of the Negro as 
a man, or even partially recognised that he had a 
history of his own.” 

This was quite true. A study of the history of 
colonialism and the history of the peoples in the 
colonies could begin only when it was no longer 
viewed solely through the eyes of the colonial 
masters and rulers. Du Bois was one of the first 
scientists to view this history through the eyes of 
the colonial peoples. Many years later he recalled: 
“I was fed up reading newspapers, textbooks and 
historical works in which the whites were exces¬ 
sively extolled, while the blacks were dealt with in 
a contemptuous or patronising tone, if they were 
mentioned at all. I became convinced that Africa 
had a history of its own and its own destiny; I set 
myself the task of helping in the revival of her 
forgotten past and the building of her beautiful 
future.” 

In his first book on the history of Africa, pub¬ 
lished in 1915, he sought if only in the barest 
outline to describe this history based on materials 
and sources available at the time. 

However, a truly scientific study of the his¬ 
tory of the colonial world required a complete re¬ 
jection of the accepted approach. History was re¬ 
garded as the activity of a handful of privileged 
nations, while the rest remained the passive ma¬ 
terial of history. A scientific study of history ne¬ 
cessarily implied an understanding that the de¬ 
velopment of mankind was an integrated process, 
and recognition of the fact that all the peoples of 
the globe, regardless of race and colour, have a 
contribution to make to human progress, and that 
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every people has its own history which deserved 
scrupulous study. 

In all his writings Du Bois most resolutely in¬ 
sisted on just such a study of the history of colo¬ 
nialism and the peoples of the colonies, reject¬ 
ing the colonialists’ conceptions. He wrote: “Most 
men accepted the implicit but stark philosophical 
premise which assigned world leadership to the 
white race and assumed that all the other races, 
especially the Negro, were either to rest content 
with catering for the interests of the whites or 
were to become extinct in the face of their victo¬ 
rious drive. This philosophy is a product of the 
African slave trade and the European expansion 
of the nineteenth century.” 

This rebuke addressed to bourgeois European 
history was even more clearly stated some three 
decades later when Du Bois wrote: “It has long 
been assumed that the history of Europe consti¬ 
tutes the main part of civilisation with insignifi¬ 
cant exceptions, and that the development of the 
white race has run and continues to run along the 
only natural and normal way leading to the sum¬ 
mits of world culture.” 

This charge went straight to the mark. Du Bois 
accused West European and American historical 
science of devoting exclusive attention to the 
white race, while ignoring all the other peoples 
and applying the European yardstick to their 
history, thereby denying their right for a develop¬ 
ment of their own. All of Du Bois’s historical 
writings are shot through with polemics with Eu- 
rope-centrism of bourgeois historical science. 

This polemics is not only of biographical inter¬ 
est: it is very meaningful today and is of great 
scientific and theoretical importance. Contrary to 
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widely accepted notions, the idea that Europe 
had a leading and central part to play in man¬ 
kind’s history, continues to be the most widespread 
assumption in bourgeois historical science. Ho¬ 
wever, some European scientists have recognised 
it for what it is, a malaise about which the English 
historian Barraclough writes that if we wish to 
give an adequate reflection of this “changing 
world” we must break with the traditional Europe- 
centrism and “Anglo-centrism” as soon as 
possible. 

It is a very important task before historical 
science to explode the Europe-centrism idea, be¬ 
cause it is a drag on its development. History can¬ 
not confine the sphere of its interests to a group 
of nations or countries. 

That the Europe-centrism idea of world histo¬ 
ry was untenable became evident in the second 
half of the 19th century, by the time the develop¬ 
ment of world-wide ties between all the areas of 
the globe effectively put an end to the isolation 
of some countries and peoples. However, man’s 
awareness of the essential unity of mankind 
long continued to lag behind the actual state of 
affairs. Europe may have shrunk in size on the 
map of the world, but contemporaries continued 
to regard the small continent as occupying the 
main and sometimes the only place, blotting out 
all the others. For them Europe continued to be 
the heartland and the pivot of world history. 
This gap between human thinking and the world’s 
objective development was nothing new. For a 
long time, for instance, despite the fact that stared 
it in the face, mankind refused to believe that 
our planet was only a speck in the solar system. 
Similarly, European historians refused, long and 
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stubbornly, to accept Europe’s modest niche in 
mankind’s history. 

In the early 20th century, Europe-centrism still 
dominated bourgeois science in Europe. The only 
change made in the 19th century was to label 
the USA as a European country. Otherwise, 
the concept was unaltered, and the development 
of the so-called advanced countries of Europe re¬ 
mained the content of universal history. The peo¬ 
ples of the non-European countries were mention¬ 
ed on the pages of history now and again as Eu¬ 
ropean policies came to bear on them, and their 
historical existence began from the moment they 
were “discovered” by the Europeans. 

Nor is it a simple task to expose the Europe- 
centrism idea, and this can certainly not be done 
by declarations and appeals alone. What this calls 
for, above all, is an exposure of the very core of 
this idea. The fact is that Europe-centrism is 
at the same time a world outlook and rests on de¬ 
finite theoretical premises. If the idea is to be re¬ 
futed, there is need to disprove the premises on 
which it rests. 

The first theoretical premise of Europe-centrism 
is a view of the historical process as a develop¬ 
ment along a straight line: this helps to classify 
all the peoples of the globe as though progressing 
along a straight upward scale. To reach the top, 
each people must go through all the stages, with¬ 
out by-passing a single one. 

Another theoretical premise of Europe-centr¬ 
ism, and one closely linked with the first, is that 
Europe is the model for all the countries and peo¬ 
ples of the globe to follow in their development 
because that is the only normal and correct way, 
because only European history is full and 
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complete. The histories of the other peoples are 
deviations from the standard and a distortion of 
the historical process. 

Both these premises are groundless and call for 
critical analysis. 

The straight-line conception oversimplifies the 
actually complex picture of mankind’s historical 
development. It is known that not all peoples pass 
through similar stages in their development. It has 
been established, for instance, that many countries 
of Asia and Africa had never had a slave-holding 
society. The straight-line conception implies that 
at any given moment one of the countries is at the 
head of the movement. But if a number of coun¬ 
tries have simultaneously reached the same level 
of development of the productive forces, how is 
the leader to be determined? This will depend 
on what is accepted as the standard: the political 
system or level of culture. Either of these leaves 
much room for subjectivism. It is not surprising 
that Hegel, who paid tribute to the straight-line 
development and who took the embodiment of the 
“absolute idea” as the criterion for this develop¬ 
ment, arrived at tile conclusion that this idea, hav¬ 
ing passed in its self-development through the 
peoples of China, India and Ancient Greece, 
would ultimately find its embodiment in the 
Prussian absolute monarchy. 

It is still more difficult to answer the question 
as to what stages of development mankind has 
to go through to reach the highest stage. Asser¬ 
tions that the European way alone is normal and 
natural, all others being deviations, is racism, 
pure and simple, even if skilfully camouflaged. 
After all, this idea ultimately springs from 
the notion that the peoples and countries 
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that have failed to adopt the European scheme of 
development have stuck in their development. 
Since the European way has not been repeated 
anywhere else, it follows that the peoples of the 
European continent are alone adequately endow¬ 
ed. There we have an obvious exaggeration of 
Europe’s importance and its role in world histo¬ 
ry, an exaggeration bourgeois historians have al¬ 
ways made. However, while these ideas may have 
been the result of ignorance in the past, when the 
globe was yet to be fully explored and the peoples 
knew little about each other, in the 20th century 
they are fed by a sense of Europe’s superiority 
which rests on racial arrogance. That is why pro¬ 
found and well-founded criticism of the Europe- 
centrism idea and the refutation of its ideological 
propositions is a pressing task before progressive 
historians. 

They realise that Europe’s historical past is not 
the only way of development binding on all the 
other peoples. Is it not more reasonable to assume 
that history of that part of the world which 
we call Europe, in fact constitutes only a variant 
of the general scheme of historical development? 
Consequently, there is need to give thought to the 
extent to which all the peoples of the globe have 
to pass through all the stages of their develop¬ 
ment. In other words, there is need for a serious 
revision of the straight-line scheme of mankind’s 
historical development. 

This brings up another question: what has pro¬ 
duced the European variant of development, one 
that is exclusive and unlike any others in world 
history? What role has the colonial policy of the 
powers had to play in European history? The con¬ 
clusion is that possession of the colonies must have 
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played an important part in their development. It 
is their colonial possessions that had obviously 
enabled a number of European states to outpace 
other states in their development and to forge far 
ahead of the others. That is the only approach 
that really opens the way to an understanding of 
the part colonialism has had to play in mankind’s 
history. 

Du Bois’s writings show that he was clearly 
aware of this. His understanding was the result 
of a bold and radical break with the burden of 
Europe-centrism. On this question, he proved to 
be well ahead of European and US bourgeois his¬ 
torical science. 


N. A. Yerofeyev, Dr. Sc. (Hist.) 








Exposure of German 
Colonialist Expansionism by 
Du Bois 


William Du Bois was a fiery champion of free¬ 
dom and democracy, a man who had dedicated 
his life to the study and spread of Africa’s great 
culture, a patriot with an ardent dream of seeing 
the peoples of Africa rising to final emancipa¬ 
tion. He was naturally unable to ignore such 
abominable and anti-humanistic phenomena in 
history as colonialism, racism and fascism. 

It is not surprising therefore that in his scien¬ 
tific writings, novels and articles Du Bois dealt 
at considerable length with Germany’s presence 
in Africa, for he saw her as one of the most dan¬ 
gerous enemies of the African countries’ inde¬ 
pendence. Later, Du Bois wrathfully condemned 
the nazis’s colonial expansion in Africa stressing 
that the plans of the Hitler Reich to set up a 
“new order” in Africa could only result in a des¬ 
truction of Africa’s old civilisation, converting 
the whole of Africa into the market of German 
monopolies and a vast slave-holding empire of 
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the nazis. He was sure that millions of Africans 
would be subjected to genocide 

He was aware that not only had German im¬ 
perialism exploited and oppressed Africa in the 
past, but that it threatened Africa’s freedom, 
progress and prosperity in the future. 

The subsequent course of international events 
fully confirmed his view: West German neo-co¬ 
lonialism is now again trying to penetrate into 
Africa, taking part in the fight against the natio¬ 
nal-liberation movement and democracy, and 
giving utmost support to reaction, racism and 
colonialism. 

The colonialist aspirations of German imperial¬ 
ism, and then of nazism, and the drive to con¬ 
vert into slaves millions of people in Europe and 
then in Africa were not only deeply hateful to 
Du Bois but organically and diametrically oppo¬ 
site to his freedom-loving philosophical views. 

Through the characters of his novels Du Bois 
emphasised that ever since the days of Bismarck, 
the German bourgeoisie had striven to seize colo¬ 
nies and raw materials extracted by the cheap 
labour in the colonies. 

In 1911, while attending the First Races Con¬ 
gress in London, Du Bois heard the news that 
startled Londoners: “.. .a German ship sailed 
into Agadir, North Africa, and demanded in the 
name of the Emperor that the German Reich be 
consulted concerning the future of Morocco.’’ 

Analysing the causes of the First World War, 
Du Bois observed that World War I was a war 
over spheres of influence in Asia and colonies in 
Africa, and that in demanding a “place in the 
sun” Germany wanted, among other things, to 
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take over the Belgian Congo and the Central 
Africa. 

In a romantic trilogy about Mansart, Du Bois 
gave warm portraits of Negro soldiers fighting 
against the Germans in France during the First 
World War, and described their courage with 
admiration, as, for instance, the heroic actions of 
the Senegalese riflemen under the withering fire 
of the German artillery in Flanders. 

Du Bois stressed that more than 100,000 sol¬ 
diers had been sent from Senegal alone to France, 
just when the German drive was at its height. 
He wrote: “Senegalese troops... saved France and 
Europe from the first armed German onslaught.” 

In an introductory article to Du Bois’s book, 
Africa, Professor I. I. Potekhin said that Du Bois, 
a fighter for the liberation of the African peo¬ 
ples from the colonial yoke, had taken the cor¬ 
rect stand and made the right conclusions, 
adding for his part that in the First World War 
the German imperialists had tried to use the co¬ 
lonial peoples of Africa for military operations 
against the French, and had promised the Afri¬ 
cans all sorts of blessings. 

Du Bois viewed with great alarm the rise of 
fascism in Germany. One of his leading charac¬ 
ters, the Negro Mansart, finds himself in Ger¬ 
many which gives Du Bois an opportunity to 
condemn wrathfully the racist propaganda carried 
on in the Reich. 

Describing the prelude to the Second World 
War, Du Bois depicts a conference at a Morgan 
concern with the participation of the leading 
German concerns, Krupp and Thyssen, where 
the monopolists of the USA and Germany made 
a deal over their “spheres of influence.” 
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Exposing the social roots of nazi Germany’s 
expansionist policy in Africa, Du Bois gave con¬ 
crete facts to show that it had two main objectives: 
to seize colonial possessions in Africa, and to pre¬ 
vent the penetration of socialism into Africa. 
That was, in particular, one of the main reasons 
why, on the eve of the Second World War, nazi 
Germany helped Franco in his putsch in Spain. 

The Second World War and Africa’s role in 
it figure prominently in Du Bois’s novels. He 
was sharply opposed to nazi Germany’s efforts 
to conquer the African continent. As a historian, 
he did this in his well-known book Africa. 

Du Bois was aware of the great importance of 
the Soviet Union’s entry into the Second World 
War, and said that after the “crushing” of the 
USSR, Hitler had visions of conquering Asia and 
Africa. 

Du Bois gave a very correct assessment of the 
importance for Africa of such events of the Se¬ 
cond World War as the rout of the nazi armies 
at Moscow and Stalingrad. He declared that “it 
was the Soviet Union that rescued modern culture 
from Hitler.” 

At the same time, Du Bois recalled the great 
role which Negro soldiers (in the US army) had 
to play in the fight against the nazi aggressors 
in the Second World War, when they fought the 
Germans in North Africa, and then in Italy and 
France. He stressed that while fighting against 
nazism, the Negro soldiers were “saving Afri¬ 
ca.” Du Bois wrote that during the Second 
World War there were 500,000 Negroes in 
the US army. Negro pilots yearned to bomb Ger¬ 
many, the heartland of the nazi stormtroopers 
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who hated the Jews and the “Niggers,” and who 
were attacking Russia. 

Du Bois the Negro was proud that the Neg¬ 
roes were helping to save Africa from Hitler. 

In one of his novels he portrays with great 
sympathy a senior African administrator, Gover¬ 
nor of the French colony of Chad during the Se¬ 
cond World War, a man by the name of Ebuye, 
who refused to collaborate with the pro-nazi Vi¬ 
chy regime, and who with his territory joined the 
Fighting France movement. 

Du Bois opposed German imperialism and fas¬ 
cism and their plunderous policies in Africa, re¬ 
garding them as the most aggressive and dan¬ 
gerous forces of international colonialism. He 
hated the racist theories and the spirit of nazism. 

Today, when monopoly and militarist circles 
in West Germany support Portuguese colonial¬ 
ists in Angola and Mozambique, and the racist 
regimes in the South African Republic and South¬ 
ern Rhodesia, Du Bois’s views on the policy of 
German imperialism on the continent of Africa 
acquire special meaning and serve as a warning 
call to the peoples of Africa, urging them to 
exercise vigilance in the struggle against the new 
enemy, West German neo-colonialism. 


A. A. KARTSEV, Cand. Sc. (Hist.) 



Working Out the Principles 
of Tropical Africa’s Cultural 
Revival 


By the time most African countries won poli¬ 
tical independence, there were almost 700 milli¬ 
on illiterates throughout the world, that is, 
44 per cent of the population of the age of 12 
and over. In Africa, the figure was twice as high, 
80-85 per cent. Add to this the fact that of the 
25 million children of school age 13 million were 
unable to go to school. 

Illiteracy among the adult population makes it 
impossible for men and women to take an active 
and conscious participation in building the new 
life. Illiteracy among the young erects an insuper¬ 
able barrier over the immediate period ahead in 
training national personnel, of which there is 
such an urgent need. 

By the mid-1960s, these were the figures of train¬ 
ed specialists in the science per 10,000 popula¬ 
tion: North America, 37; Europe, 13; Asia, 2; 
Latin America, 1.4; and Tropical Africa, 0.2. In 
other words, North America had 185 times more 
personnel for developing its resources, Europe, 
65 times more, and Latin America, 7 times more 
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than the vast area south of the Sahara with its 
immense natural resources. 

This state of affairs quite obviously demands 
exceptional efforts and urgent measures. What 
is important in solving this problem is, on the 
one hand, an analysis and creative application of 
foreign experience, and on the other, creative 
use of the ideas and recommendations by out¬ 
standing Africanists, who had made a study of 
the ways of overcoming the cultural backward¬ 
ness of the emergent peoples. It is in this con¬ 
text that we must view Du Bois’s legacy and the 
aspects of his many-sided activity which have a 
bearing on the role of culture in the continent’s 
revival, on the substance of this process and on 
the methods of directing it. 

Du Bois did not write any special works on 
Tropical Africa’s cultural development, but his 
numerous books, articles, letters and speeches 
contain an abundance of ideas, advice and re¬ 
commendations which can be viewed as the 
principles for Africa’s cultural revival, given po¬ 
litical independence. A more detailed study of 
his legacy could warrant the conclusion that Du 
Bois had elaborated a number of fundamental 
principles for a programme of a national-demo¬ 
cratic cultural revolution in application to Tro¬ 
pical Africa. 

I should like here to deal with two problems: 
first, Du Bois’s views on the role of culture in so¬ 
cial life; and second, his principal recommenda¬ 
tions (principles) concerning cultural develop¬ 
ment of the new Africa. 

From the very early years of his educational 
and public activity, Du Bois acted as a militant 
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champion of the oppressed peoples’ revival main¬ 
ly through their cultural progress. The subjects 
he tirelessly kept writing about and discussing 
were literacy, education, science and culture. 
Over more than half a century he developed his 
conception starting out with harsh criticism of 
the US authorities for neglecting the spiritual 
development of the Afro-Americans (early 20th 
century), and then going on to show the successes 
and failures in their educational endeavour (the 
1930s) and to analyse the causes behind the cul¬ 
tural backwardness of the African peoples, and 
finishing with an assertion of Africa’s vast spi¬ 
ritual forces. At one time, Du Bois even went so 
far as to insist that national liberation would be 
attained through the education of the peoples of 
Africa, and the appointment of Africans to all 
government posts. 

Little by little he shed his absolutist cultural 
views and step by step adopted the materialist 
view on spiritual phenomena, as will be seen 
from some of his statements in his book John 
Brown. His view on the role of labour in man’s 
development is of particular importance. 

However, it would be wrong to assert that Du 
Bois’s culture-development idea was a straight¬ 
forward one, an uninterrupted advance from low¬ 
er rung to higher. Indeed, it was not so at all. 
Together with his hyperbolisation of the spiri¬ 
tual factor, we should note that at one time he 
also paid tribute to the idea of “cultural elite.” 
He took a special stand on religion, believing 
that freedom of conscience was more important 
as a principle than the atheistic outlook. At one 
time, Du Bois believed interracial relations to lie 
in the sphere of psychology, and this made him 
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neglect the social class sources of ethnic precon¬ 
ceptions. 

However, these views did not amount either to 
fault or misfortune, considering the historical 
conditions in which he had to act, and the intri¬ 
cate pattern of subjective and objective factors 
which went to shape his outlook. Let us also bear 
in mind that his was the quest of a lifetime. 

Du Bois responded to the most pressing prob¬ 
lems in Tropical Africa’s cultural revival in the 
mid-20th century, being sure that the first ques¬ 
tion to solve was the role of cultural development 
within the complex of socio-political tasks. He 
was aware that in the period of sharpened poli¬ 
tical struggle, and non-existent social rights, 
even the most far-sighted national parties had 
been unable to give due attention to cultural prob¬ 
lems. Now, especially from the mid-1950s, the 
eve of political liberation, the leaders of the na¬ 
tional movement had to apply themselves serious¬ 
ly to cultural problems. It was possible to waive 
a number of demands for better living condi¬ 
tions, but it was necessary to give education to 
their sons. 

Du Bois’s romantic vision of the continent’s 
revival did not prevent him from keeping his feet 
on the ground in assessing the great gap between 
the formidable tasks and the less than adequate 
internal possibilities. He emphasised that the 
Afro-Americans and Africans had to shed fully 
the “inferiority complex” which the white ra¬ 
cists had imposed on them. Men of one race 
could achieve great success in one sphere of 
culture, and men of another in a different sphere, 
but no people was entirely incapable of cultural 
creativity. In the past, men of the Negroid race 
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had created a culture which was higher than the 
spiritual achievements of Europe in that period. 
Why then was Africa incapable of rising to the 
modern level in the 20th century? Du Bois be¬ 
lieved that it was up to the people who had 
created African and Afro-American culture to 
revive it in the first place, and he expressed 
these ideas, in particular, when discussing the 
preparation of the Negro Encyclopaedia and 
the African Encyclopaedia, which he believed 
should be written mainly by Negroes. 

Social progress largely depends on whether 
the backward countries succeed in attaining 
unity of action on an African scale. Small na¬ 
tional resources can produce an effect merely by 
being pooled on a regional scale. Du Bois was 
aware that geographical and political divisions 
imposed on the continent by the colonialists were 
a prime cause of its backwardness. Whereas 
Asia had states with a population running to 
500 and 600 million, Africa, with its 300 mil¬ 
lion was divided into 52 countries and territo¬ 
ries (in 1955), and this suggested that cultural 
ties between them were among the most impor¬ 
tant prerequisites for bringing closer together 
Africans divided not only by state boundaries, 
imposed by the colonialists, but also by the cul¬ 
tural, linguistic, religious and other distinctions, 
inherited from the past. The spread of know¬ 
ledge would help to consolidate the continent. 

The training of national personnel, and the 
intellectuals’ responsibility for their people’s fu¬ 
ture was the two-fold problem that occupied a 
special place in Du Bois’s writings on culture. 
He started from the objective tendency of the 
growing importance of the spiritual factor, of 
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culture and of science and technology in social 
life in general, and in the young developing 
countries in particular. In a number of bis 
speeches, he recalled this great and simple truth: 
the new Africa can be built more successfully 
only under the guidance of national specialists 
who have attained the summits of modern civi¬ 
lisation. That is why whatever the hardships, 
the African states must set up schools and col¬ 
leges of every type to give instruction to young 
patriots dedicated to the ideals of unity and 
progress. 

Du Bois was probably the first public figure 
in the 1950s (to see that a camouflaged neo¬ 
colonialism was taking over from “classic” co¬ 
lonialism. Long before neo-colonialism was 
adopted as a term, he had warned the Black 
Continent: “Africa, beware! America wants you 
to sell her your soul!” 

A few years later he repeated this warning: 
“Watch out, Africa! The USA hopes to corrupt 
your soul.” 

He made insistent calls on the men in the 
land of his forefathers to realise the threat of 
cultural neo-colonialism which was especially 
dangerous, because it was skilfully masked as 
altruism. 

Imperialism exerted a dangerous influence not 
only with respect to the purely spiritual sphere. 
There was also need for vigilance over the 
West’s proffered economic aid, because, for in¬ 
stance, the USA was extending technical aid to 
the developing countries not to help them in their 
development but to secure greater control over 
them. This kjnd of discernment was not very 
often displayed in the West. But the warning 
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was highly necessary because Africa could not 
do without aid from the more developed count¬ 
ries in the sphere of culture as well. 

In this context, Du Bois again and again con¬ 
sidered the prospect and significance of the So- 
viet-African cooperation and its role in the 
cultural revival of the liberated countries. De¬ 
cades of anti-communist propaganda by the co¬ 
lonialists, with their malicious anti-Soviet fal¬ 
sifications, and attacks by missionary outfits on 
“godless Russia” together with the absence of 
any direct contacts with the first socialist country 
did not in any way help to create an 
atmosphere of confidence in the new Africa for 
the Soviet Union. However, in the 1940s, two 
factors already helped to erode the wall of anti- 
Soviet preconceptions; the country’s obvious 
leap from backwardness to the summit of civi¬ 
lisation, and its historic role in crushing fascism. 
A third factor facilitating African-Soviet con¬ 
tacts began to operate from the second half of 
the 1950s: the USSR’s successes in the explora¬ 
tion of space. Even those who rejected the 
theory of scientific communism had to admit 
that Soviet methods of accelerating social pro¬ 
gress, including cultural development, could 
help Africa in tackling its problems. 

That was the very period in which Du Bois 
became fiery champion and advocate of an 
Africa-USSR cultural alliance. He was tireless 
in explaining why such an alliance was neces¬ 
sary, and advocated Black Africa’s use of the 
experience gained in the Soviet cultural revo¬ 
lution. 

Special mention should be made of what is 
essentially a policy-making statement, namely, 
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Du Bois’s letter to Kwame Nkrumaih in early 
1958, that is, just before the Gold Coast gave 
way to the sovereign Ghana. 

Ghana was the first of the countries in Tropi¬ 
cal Africa to escape from colonial domination 
after the Second World War. Together with 
Guinea, it has gone down in history as a pioneer 
in the revival of this vast region. Tropical Af¬ 
rica, at the time almost entirely colonial, was 
closely watching every step of the young state 
which had adopted the name of the ancient em¬ 
pire. Du Bois was perfectly aware of Ghana’s 
importance and of her influence on the future 
of the continent, whose freedom, progress and 
choice of way largely depended on the successes 
scored by Ghana and Guinea. 

Revolutionary Africa looked to Ghana with 
abiding hope. The reactionaries and racists 
prophesied its failure from the outset: they said 
that the Africans would be unable to cope with 
the difficulties in economic, political, administ¬ 
rative and cultural guidance of society. It was 
then that Du Bois decided in a letter to Nkru- 
mah to say “a few words of advice for the fu¬ 
ture of Ghana and Africa.” These few words 
have helped the new Africa to tackle the tasks 
which are as important as they are complex, and 
as diverse as they are vital. 

Du Bois begins by analysing Africa’s position 
within the system of international cultural re¬ 
lations. In his 99th year, the patriarch of democ¬ 
ratic Pan-Africanism urged his compatriots to 
use every possibility for the continent’s cultural 
self-determination. Friend and, by rights, 
teacher of the new Africa, he advised its sons 
not to absolutise the principle of the region’s 
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independent cultural development. Almost an¬ 
ticipating the dangerous line of argument adopt¬ 
ed by the advocates of “black racism” who are 
prepared to idealise all things African and to 
reject all things non-African, the democrat and 
internationalist Du Bois insists on an exchange 
of spiritual values with Europe and Asia, for he 
is sure that the benefits there would be mutual: 
the cultural treasure house of each of the three 
continents would be enriched. 

Of lasting importance for vanguard move¬ 
ments, for parties and countries on the liberated 
continent was his recommendation on the cri¬ 
terion for selecting and assimilating foreign ex¬ 
perience. The historically rooted ties, including 
cultural ties, quite obviously implied intensive 
contacts with the former metropolitan countries, 
which did not require any special effort. They 
were welcomed by every segment of public 
opinion in the former metropolitan countries. 
The imperialists and great-power sections re¬ 
garded these ties as a useful instrument of neo¬ 
colonialism. The democrats were prepared to 
give the liberated countries generous cultural 
assistance to accelerate their development and 
joint struggle against imperialism. 

Du Bois wanted Africa, awakening to a 
new life, to make use of all that was useful 
for her in the social programmes of the progres¬ 
sive nations. 

He drew attention to the problem of decolonis- 
ing men’s thinking, for racist conceptions about 
Africa being in the backwoods of world culture 
had been so systematically drummed in, that a 
part of the African elite had come to accept 
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them. Hence the approach to the “African per¬ 
sonality” whidi is called “exoticism”: the Af¬ 
rican regarded himself through the eyes of the 
European, and applied the European (usually 
colonialist) yardstick to his acts. 

Du Bois condemned the “racial inferiority 
complex” imposed on a section of the Africans 
and called on Ghanaians and all Africans 
to preserve their “.. .own past history, and write 
the present account, erasing from literature the 
lies and distortions about black folk. . .” 

Du Bois repeatedly dealt with the problems of 
Africanising personnel. Until ithe African has 
mastered the “secrets” and art of directing so¬ 
cial and economic processes, this continent would 
not become quite free. That is why in his 
letter to Nkrumah, Du Bois gives advice about 
how best to solve the problems not only about 
where specialists should be trained, but about 
working out a system for their instruction, which 
should be such as to give African young 
people the education on the broadest possible 
basis without religious dogma. 

Du Bois was convinced that Africa could and 
should attain a level of education that would 
ensure its equality with the advanced states also 
in providing its own national personnel. 
Although the continent was faced with difficul¬ 
ties because of its low level of material, techni¬ 
cal and cultural standards, it had to set itself 
fundamental tasks. The training of personnel 
where the intelligentsia is expected to Be highly 
efficient would have greatest effect. 

Du Bois was the first of the outstanding think¬ 
ers and public leaders to give thought to the 
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personality of the man who had been trained to 
do the work of draught animals and whose state 
of near-slavery bad changed little by the mid- 
20th century. He gives thought to the African 
worker in a renascent country. Because in 
Ghana the working class had taken shape and 
grown to considerable size somewhat earlier 
than in other countries of this area, Ghanaian 
experience in training manpower could be of 
continental importance. 

Du Bois urged national leaders to put an end 
to the practice of converting their compatriots 
into cheap labour. In the New Africa, working 
man, Du Bois declared, must be a man thinking 
on modern lines, with a broad outlook and stoic 
character, qualities which were so necessary for 
Africa’s reconstruction. However complex the 
task, it could not be ignored or underestimated. 

The Gold Coast, as has been said, was the 
first to win freedom after the Second World 
War. Ghana was well ahead of the other coun¬ 
tries of the continent in a number of socio¬ 
economic areas, like education and per capita 
national income. Having won freedom, she 
should not draw herself into her national 
shell. 

Du Bois urged the Ghanaian leaders not to 
allow separatism to spread among the various 
peoples constituting the emerging Ghanaian na¬ 
tion, and to prevent the appearance of “superior” 
and “inferior” ethnic groups. His advice in the 
letter to Nkrumah is quite clear: “Seek to save 
the great cultural past of the Ashanti and Fanti 
peoples, not by inner division but by outer cul¬ 
tural and economic expansion toward the outmost 
bounds of the great African peoples.. 
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* * * 


Du Bois.’s The Letter, setting out his programme, 
was sent to the leaders of revolutionary Ghana 
a decade ago. It is now clear that each of his re¬ 
commendations has stood the test of time. His 
advice has acquired all-African significance, and 
is being adopted by all the leaders of the new 
Africa, including those who do not consider 
themselves to be followers and continuators of 
the outstanding fighter for the liberation of the 
continent. We have been witnessing the great 
effort to make good the cultural lag not only in 
the countries travelling the non-capitalist way, 
whose leaders are more consistent in putting 
through Du Bois’s recommendations (principles). 
We have witnessed considerable efforts applied 
in countries where capitalism is developing, and 
where bourgeois conceptions exert a strong 
influence. 

The different, sometimes contradictory ap¬ 
proach to choice of way for social progress has 
not prevented an equally high appreciation of 
the importance of education as the basis for a 
cultural revival. Some of the credit for estab¬ 
lishing this view among the Africans goes to 
Du Bois, who maintained this view even when 
it had been less obvious than it is today. 

Present-day Africa is going through the major 
revolution in its history. The changes that have 
taken place there over the last few decades are 
unprecedented. 

But if the political revolution—the winning of 
political independence—had taken a relatively 
short period, economic processes and ideological 
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ones especially cannot be short or swift. Lenin 
said: 

“After every deep-going revolution the 
people require a great deal of time to assimilate 
the change. And it is a question of whether the 
people have assimilated the lessons they 
received.” 

This burning and fundamental question is 
now facing Africa. In this comprehension of the 
political revolution, the importance of economic 
tasks, and the Africans’ own role in national re¬ 
vival Du Bois continues to be a true comrade- 
in-arms of those who are building a bright fu¬ 
ture on the continent. 


L. R. K LET SKY, Cand. Sc. (Hist.) 



William Du Bois’s Choice 


He took up his life’s work while still in his 
teens, and never laid it down until the day he 
died. His work spanned three quarters of a 
century and was wholly dedicated to the cause 
of man, above all to the freedom and culture 
of Black men. 

“South Africa’s hungry children shall survive 
And gain new strength to build a brighter 

world, 

Untrammell’d by the wiles of endless strife 

Created by the ravenous kings of gold.” 

These words of the African poet, 
A. C. Jordon, could well have been written as 
a salute to W. E. B. Du Bois for this memorable 
occasion of the 100th anniversary of his birth. 

Illustrative of the depth of his analysis and 
the remarkable reach of his foresight, some 
41 years ago Dr. Bois wrote as follows: 

“We desire to see freedom and real national 
independence in Egypt, in China and in India. 

— We demand the cessation of the interference of 
the United States in the affairs of Central and 
South Africa. 

“We thank the Soviet Government of Russia 
for its liberal attitude toward the coloured races 
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and for the help which it has extended to them 
from time to time. 

“We urge the white workers of the world to 
realise that no programme of labour uplift can be 
successfully carried through in Europe or Ame¬ 
rica so long as coloured labour is exploited and 
enslaved and deprived of all political power.” 
(From: Resolution of 5th Pan-African Con¬ 
gress; New York, August 24, 1927. Presented 
by Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois.) 

What Emerson said of John Brown can be 
said with equal justice of W. E. B. Du Bois: 
“He was the most ideal of men, for he wanted 
to put all his ideals into action.” 

This man of letters, this social scientist, this 
scholar who scaled the highest peaks of acade¬ 
mic attainment; this man of great thought was 
also a man of resolute action. Theory for him 
was guide-light against the darkness that con¬ 
cealed the path of progress. 

His was a place in the vanguard of the torch- 
bearers of history who illuminate the freedom¬ 
way for mankind to advance on the future. 
Dr. Du Bois’s great intellect and prodigious 
labours were directed not merely at under¬ 
standing the world and the relations of man to 
man in it, they were primarily committed to the 
task of changing the world of men so that man 
would be to man as a brother and not as a beast. 

What is the meaningful formula to enable 
black and white men to fathom and to solve the 
problem of the oppression of man by man? 
Through a long life arduously lived, Du Bois 
was ever the pilgrim in “Quest of the Silver 
Fleece” of an all encompassing philosophical 
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conception and guide to the social action of the 
masses. On November 26, 1961, he announced 
to the world that he had experienced a personal 
success in his search. The key to the science of 
social progress, he said, was already present in 
a hundred year old body of theory which re¬ 
mains eternally youthful because it recognises 
only one absolute and that being change itself- 
That world outlook and guide to the science of 
society is Marxism-Leninism—the advocacy, 
theory and practice of the parties of the Com¬ 
munists in most of the countries of the globe. 

Du Bois did not limit himself to an affirma¬ 
tion of the philosophy of socialism/communism, 
this great man who “wanted to put his ideals 
into action,” announced his membership and 
made public his letter of application for mem¬ 
bership in the Communist Party of the United 
States. Dr. Du Bois was 93 when he joined the 
Communist Party, USA, and because of his age 
there were those who wish to efface this act 
from his recorded biography. They would 
dismiss it as some irascible Shavian act of 
pique; or the political syndrome of a senile old 
man. The truth is far from the wishes of such 
people. To Du Bois becoming a Communist was 
the consummate act of committment to the so¬ 
cial forces which the people can command to 
forge and fashion for all of mankind a bright 
and joyous future. He came to communism only 
after long study and reflection, after years of 
experience and experimentation. I recall con¬ 
versations with Dr. Du Bois going back for 
better than two decades on questions of 
Marxist approaches to problems of race and na¬ 
tionality, on the arts of political action, on prob- 
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lems of philosophy and ethics. Over the widest 
spectrum of subject matter the Du Bois logic was 
essentially the Marxian dialectical process of 
reasoning. Yet, the purity of the man’s integrity 
was such that he protested that he was too old 
to ever earn the right to identify himself as a 
Marxist. “Most of my books were written before 
I read deeply of Marxism,” he said. “I would 
have rework, or append afterthoughts to each of 
them. I couldn’t possibly live so long. No. They 
will have to judge me with the contemporaries 
of my generation against the then dominant 
philosophy—bourgeois democracy.” Nevertheless, 
our dialogue on community theory and 
practice continued through the years. When he 
decided to migrate to Ghana to take up work 
there on the Encyclopaedia Africana, he asked 
me to his home to take up a serious matter. 

“I think I’ve written enough new things and 
added new explanatory prefaces to a number of 
old works to take the title of communist in good 
conscience now,” he said. Though he was 
dubious about delaying an announcement, he 
agreed that his Letter of an American Com¬ 
munist be released after he was well settled in 
his new home. The Du Bois letter to the Ameri¬ 
can Communist spokesman Gus Hall, is a political 
testament of great power and historic moment. 
Standing upon the summit of great works per¬ 
formed in a long life of service to the cause of 
the advancement of humanity, he pointed to 
communism as the direction in which human 
history moves toward its golden tomorrow. 

“I have been long and slow in coming to this 
conclusion, but at last my mind is settled,” he 
wrote in this letter which traces the evolution of 
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his beliefs, his judgment against capitalism and 
his conclusion for socialism. In it he disclosed 
a very early socialist association: 

“At the University of Berlin... I attended 
meetings of the Socialist Party and considered 
myself a Socialist.” Back in America he joined 
the Socialist Party in 1911, “but still I neither 
read or heard much of Marxism,” he recalled. 
Soon, he was making a serious study of Marxist 
works. He hailed the Russian revolution in 1917. 
Ten years later he made his first visit to the 
Soviet Union. He returned to visit at almost 
ten-year intervals thereafter. This is the con¬ 
cluding section of T he Letter: 

“Capitalism cannot reform itself; it is doomed 
to self-destruction. No universal selfishness can 
bring social good at all. 

“Communism—the effort to give all men what 
they need and to ask of each the best they can 
contribute—this is the only way of human life. 
It is a difficult and hard end to reach—it has 
and will make mistakes, but today it marches 
triumphantly on in education and science, in 
home and food, with increased freedom of 
thought and deliverance from dogma. In the 
end, Communism will triumph. I want to help 
bring that day. 

“The path of the American Communist Party 
is clear: it will provide the United States with 
a real Third Party and thus restore democracy 
to this land. 

“It will call for: 

“Public ownership of natural resources and of 
all capital. 

“Public control of transportation and com¬ 
munications. 
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“Abolition of poverty and limitation of perso¬ 
nal income. 

“No exploitation of labour. 

“Social medicine, with hospitalisation and care 
of the old. 

“Free education for all. 

“Training for jobs and jobs for all. 

“Discipline for growth and reform. 

“Freedom under law. 

“No dogmatic religion. 

“These aims are not crimes. They are practiced 
increasingly over the world. No nation can 
call itself free which does not allow its citizens 
to work for these ends.” 

The 20th century struggle for equality and 
freedom of the American Negroes opened 
with a thundering declaration from the pen of 
W. E. B. Du Bois, the Address to the Country of 
the Niagara Movement. It proved to be both 
guideline and prophecy. In it he wrote then 
in 1906: 

“The morning breaks over the hills. Courage, 
Brother! The battle for humanity is not lost or 
losing. The Slav is rising in his might, the 
Yellow minion are testing liberty, the black 
Africans are writhing toward the light, and 
everywhere the Labourer is opening the gates of 
Opportunity and Peace.” The great social scien¬ 
tist who began his work some 60 years before 
with T he Address concluded it with The Letter. 
History has already made him a prophet in 
respect to The Address. I believe history will 
also fulfil The Letter. 

Let me close this appreciation of a most re¬ 
markable man with another quotation from his 
pen. These lines which he wrote about the 1945 
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Pan-African Congress, fittingly apply to Dr. Du 
Bois’s own life and works: 

“It carries messages which must not die, but 
should be passed on to aid Mankind and to 
inspire the darker races of Man to see them¬ 
selves of one blood with all human beings...” 

James E. JACKSON, 
Member of CC, Communist 
Party, USA 







Principal Dates in the Life 
of William Du Bois 


1868, 

A son, William, was born into the family 

February 23 

of Alfred Du Bois and Mary Burghardt 
of Great Barrington, Berkshire County, 
Western Massachusetts 

1874-1884 

Years at school 

1884-1888 

Course at Fisk University, Nashville, 
Tennessee 

1887-1888 

Editor-in-Chief of university newspaper 

Fisk Herald 

1888 

Bachelor of Arts degree conferred 

1888-1890 

Course at Harvard University 

1890-1892 

Post-graduate course at Harvard. Work 
on thesis. Suppression of the Slave Trade 
in America 

1892 

Master of Arts degree conferred. Elected 
member of the American Historical As¬ 
sociation 

1892-1894 

Course at the University of Berlin. First 
tour of Europe 

1894-1896 

Professorship at Wilberforce University, 
Ohio 

1896 

Doctor of Philosophy degree conferred. 
Marries Nina Gomer. Publication of his 
first scientific work, The Suppression of 
the African Slave Trade to the United 
States of America, 1638-1870 

1896-1897 

Work at the University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia 
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1897-1910 

1899 

1900 


1903 

1904 

1905-1909 

1906 

1907 

1907-1910 

1908 

1909 

1910-1934 


1911 


1912 


Work at Atlanta University. Organiser of 
the Annual Atlanta University Studies of 
the Negro Problem and editor of their 
annual publications 

Publication of his book The Philadelphia 
Negro: A Social Study 
Election to the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. Participation 
in the World Exposition in Paris. 

Secretary at the First Pan-African Con¬ 
ference in London 

Publication of his book The Souls of 
Black Folk: Essays and Sketches 

Election as honorary member of the Ame¬ 
rican Association for the Advancement of 
Science 

Founder and General Secretary of the 
Niagara Movement. 

Founder and editor of The Moon, published 
in Tennessee 

Publication of his book The Negro in the 
South 

Founder and editor of The Horizon, pub¬ 
lished in Washington 
Break with Booker T. Washington 
Publication of his book John Brown 
Work at the National Association for the 
Advancement of Coloured People 
(NAACP). Director of NAACP's publica¬ 
tions department. Editor of The Crisis 
Joins the Socialist Party 
Participation in organising and holding 
the First University Races Congress in 
London. Publication of the novel The 
Quest of the Silver Fleece 
Leaves the Socialist Party 
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1913 


I 


1913 

First staging of his play The Star of 
Ethiopia, in New York 

1915 

Publication of his book The Negro 

1919 

Du Bois convenes the Pan-African 
Congress in Paris 

1920 

Publication of his book Darkwater: Voices 
from within the Veil Founder 

1920-1921 

Editor of the children’s magazine, The 
Brownies’ Book 

1921 

Du Bois convenes the Second Pan-African 
Congress {London—Brussels—Paris) 

1923 

Participation in the work of the Third 

Pan-African Congress. First trip to Africa 

1925 

Publication in the USSR, in Russian, of his 
novel The Quest of the Silver Fleece 

1926 

First trip to the USSR (Moscow, Lenin¬ 
grad, Gorki, Kiev and Odessa) 

1927 

Establishes Negro theatre at Harlem. 

\ 

Participation in the work of the Fourth 
Pan-African Congress, New York 

1933 

Return to Atlanta University 

1935 

Publication of his book Black Recon¬ 
struction in America, 1860-1880 

1936 

Second trip to the USSR 

1940-1944 

Founder and editor of the Phylon, ma¬ 
gazine, published in Atlanta 

1941, October 

Appeal to heads of Negro state colleges 
for extensive studies of the racial 
problem 

1944 

Trip to Haiti and Cuba. 

Dismissal from Atlanta University, 
return to NAACP 

1945 

Participation in the work of the UN 
inaugural session, San-Francisco. Election 
as chairman of the Fifth Pan-African 
Congress, Manchester, Britain 
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1947 


1948 

1949 


1950-1951 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1958 

1958-1959 

1959 

1960 


Edits An Appeal to the World on behalf 
of NAACP in protesting against Jim 
Grow in the USA. 

Publication of his book The World and 
Africa: An Inquiry into the Part, which 
Africa Has Played in World History 
Resignation from NAACP 
Helps organise Cultural and Scientific 
Conference for World Peace, New York. 
Participation in the work of the First 
World Peace Congress in Paris. Partici¬ 
pation in the work of the All-Union 
Peace Conference in Moscow 
Chairman of Peace Information Centre in 
the USA 

Elected member of the World Peace 
Council. Attends as guest a session of the 
Bureau of the Standing Committee of the 
World Peace Congress in Prague 
Marries Shirley Graham. 

Indicted by Washington Grand Jury for 
refusal to register as an agent of a foreign 
power. Trial in Washington 
Publication of his book In Battle for 
Peace 

Award of the International Peace Prize 
Election as Corresponding Member of the 
GDR Academy of Sciences. Honorary 
doctorate of historical sciences conferred 
by Charles University in Czechoslovakia 
Stay in the USSR 

Award of the Lenin Prize, “For the 
Promotion of Peace Among Nations.” 
Award of honorary doctorate of historical 
sciences by Moscow University 
Publication in the USSR, in Russian, of 
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his books The Ordeal of Mansart and 
John Brown 

1961 

Joins Communist Party of the USA. Goes 
to live in Ghana 

1962 

Publication in the USSR, in Russian, of 
his Reminiscences. Visit to the USSR 

1963 

Granted citizenship of the Republic of 
Ghana 

August 27, 
1963 

Du Bois dies in his 96th year 


y. fllOByA — yHEHblH, ryMAHHCT, EOPEU 

Ha QHSAuRcKQM H3blKe 
UeHa 32 Kon. 







